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NEBRASKA’S HEROES 
In Tus Issue 


Andrews, Lt. Edward Pierce, Liberty; Page 18 
Atwater, Cpl. Frank, Greeley; 22 
Avery, Pfc. Robert L., Lincoln, 23 


Baker, Tom, U. S. Navy, Bloomfield; 40 
Bauer, Lt. Col. H. W., North Platte; 30 
Booker, Pvt. Robert E., Callaway; 19 
Boren, Lt. Albert C., Hastings; 34 


Daft, Sgt. Edward L., Lincoln; 30 
Dillman, Sgt. Forrest E., McCook; 33 


Egle, Lt. Ralph, Palisade; 27 
Erbes, Capt. John, Bayard; 29 


Fisher, Cpl. William, Sumner; 29 
Frederickson, Pvt. Marvin, Wayne; 41 


Hanson, Lt. Emil, Fremort; 20 

Hall, Lt. Lloyd, Exeter; 38 

Hartman, Duane, North Bend; 39 

Hawley, Lt. Herbert, Jr.. Blue Hill; 32 

Hazard, Richard C., Alliance; 25 

Heavican, William (on crew of Hornet), Schuyler; 23 
Hill, Carl S., Seaman 1/c, Unadilla; 28 

Howery, Sgt. Charles A., Fremont; 20 

Hughes, Lt. William, Lincoln; 41 


Kinnie, Lt. Robert, Lincoln; 13 
Krause, Tech. Sgt. Harry C., Scottsbluff; 27 
Kuroki, S/Sgt. Ben, Hershey; 26 


Martin, Major Mark T., Jr., Elkhorn; 15, 42 
Merchant, S/Sgt. Robert, Wayne; 37 
Montgomery, Allen E., Denby; 23 


Novotny, Lumir (on crew of Hornet), Schuyler; 23 


Parle, Ensign John J., Omaha; 11 
Patton, Lt. Charles R., Lincoln; 21 
Porath, S/Sgt. Earl L., Neligh; 37 


Sanford, Pvt. Marvin F., Hastings; 17 

Schultz, Robert I. Central City; 21 

Simpson, Pvt. Jerry, Kearney; 37 

Smith, Donald Owen, U.S.S. Wahoo, Humboldt; 16 
Smith, Lt. Robert C., Franklin; 29 

Smith, Robert T., Thayer (?); 24 

Sorensen, Sgt. Edwin H., North Bend; 390 


Tully, Lt. Harry M., Hastings; 24 
Urwiller, Sgt. John F., Grand Island; 17 
Vanek, S/Sgt. Emil F., Dorchester; 17 


Walton, Sgt. Merritt C., Marines, Sutton; 19 
Wessner, S/Sgt. Edwin B., Daykin; 40 
Williams, Cpl. Henry, North Bend; 39 
Witte, Pfc. Herbert H., Cambridge; 20 
Willy, Don G., PhM 2/c, Geneva; 40 
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For I dipt into the future, tar as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a 
ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing 
warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder- 
storm ; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were 
furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


— Tennyson, in “Locksley Hall.” 





—— 





Lieut. Epwarp Pierce ANDREWS 


(Story on Page 18) 
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“All the World’s a Stage” 


Mary McVIcCKER 
Nebraska Defense Committee 


This is a true story. If you don’t want to be hurt, don’t 
read it... . It is a drama of the death of heroes, all from Ne- 
braska, who so far have given their lives in this war, while 
people with small minds and greedy hands postpone the day of 
victory and, so doing, cause the death of thousands of other boys. 

Converging on a desk in the office of the Advisory Defense 
Committee from all “Theaters of War,” and rapidly filling a 
card index file, are the names of those Nebraska boys — several 
hundred of them. The reason for this file is so that the State of 
Nebraska, through its defense agency, not only can keep the 
record clear but can extend its sympathy and understanding to 
those who receive the fateful telegram, by sending to them a 
Certificate of Honor inscribed with the hero’s name. Each card 
filed bears the name, rank, branch of service, field where he met 
his death, home town, and the nearest of kin. The task of 
compilation never grows routine. Each new name brings to the 
worker its own particular pang and induces a flight of imagina- 
tion to the place of this boy’s death, trying to visualize the final 
scene in this last act of his drama of life and death. 

You read, “Pfc. John Jones. Killed in action in Pacific 
Area.” And you wonder, “How did Johnny die?” You try to 
think it through. . . . If Johnny were a marine, you see the jungles 
of Guadalcanal, its steam, smells, and lurking danger — danger 
from man and beast and creatures myriad and infinitesimal. If he 
were a flyer you see his plane flaming into the ocean, and Johnny 
swimming through burning oil until he cannot swim another 
stroke. If Johnny were a sailor, you see Pearl Harbor, exploding 
warships, sailors trapped in their dark holds without even the 
mercy of drowning in clean cold sea water. You see the march 
of the Jap Zeros straight across the Pacific to Bataan, and Cor- 
regidor, and the Battle of the Coral Sea where the tide turned. 
Perhaps he was a flying student —the card says, all too often, 
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“Killed in crash of training plane.” You see Johnny go down, 
and the rest of the crew. You see a bomber, magnificent crea- 
tion of the mind of man, lost without fulfilling its intended 
destiny. Johnny and the crew, magnificent creations of the 
mind of God, are gone forever, but the plane can be replaced. 

Sometimes a mother sends us the official telegram from the 
War Department, or the letter written by her boy’s commanding 
officer telling a little about how Johnny died. These letters are 
masterpieces. They always tell the folks back home that 
Johnny’s death was a credit to his outfit and to his family. They 
tell a little about his lovable disposition, how popular he was 
with the rest of the boys, what a fine soldier he was and how 
he will be missed. And they usually say that his poor little per- 
sonal effects are being sent home. So his folks watch for a 
package ; meanwhile they read in the papers, hear over the radio, 
news of strikes, black markets, empty stockyards, absenteeism, 
and ache with a desire for power to transmit to these aides of 
the diabolic trio the imperative need of stopping this shameful, 
this tragic waste of young American blood while they sit at 
home and haggle over trivial details while there is a war to win. 

The casualty lists keep coming in. There are never many 
names from Nebraska, but there is a steadiness about the flow. 
The blackest day for the compiler of cards was the day that 
brought the list of men who died in a Jap prison camp in Korea. 
There were three Nebraska boys on this list, which bore the 
notation that all deaths were due to illness. Each tells its own 
story of exposure, malnutrition, neglect and epidemic. That day 
the typewriter itself almost rebelled, but soon these “nearest of 
kin” will receive their certificates of honor, offered with the 
deepest humility it is possible to feel. 

Another type of casualty lists brings a different reaction. It 
is the list of those missing. Your imagination pictures the boys 
tossing about in life rafts, and conjures up all the horrors of that 
experience gleaned from reading recent tales of such survivors. 
You see them lost behind enemy lines, hiding by day and trying 
to get a little nearer to safety at night, or interned in prison 
camps, or blown to bits so there will never be a trace of them. 
But while they are listed as “Missing” there is still a faint hope 
that they are alive, and no certificate is issued. 
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Our Johnny also stands as the symbol of many and many a 
mother’s boy who will never get the Congressional Medal nor any 
medal at all, yet none die more heroically than those who quietly 
volunteer for patrol action and go out alone in the darkness to 
face God knows what skulking enemies, unseen, unknown. 

Nebraska boys have spilled their blood in every |attle area 
in which our country has been fighting. The total number, though 
unknown, is mounting into the hundreds. And while it mounts 
each little card added to the file inspires a silent memorial 
service, a renewal of at least one personal vow to leave not the 
smallest stone unturned to hasten the return of our heroes who 
yet are living and to ring down the final curtain in all the 
theaters of war. 





Where the Flag Still Floats 


And, O Splendid State of mine 
Nebraska Land! 

From the Prairie to the Pine, 

From the Mighty River to the Hills of Pine; 

From the fields where the cattle and the corn 

Greet the fields where alfalfa meets the wheat; 

Where the home of Pershing stands ; — 





From the Forests of Argonne 
To the Islands of the Sun — 
At home and overseas, 
We shall never sound retreat! 
+ . ~ 
Flag of Freedom, it shall stand 
In every land, 
With the Spirit of MacArthur in command! 


— Addison E. Sheldon, 
February 21, 1942. 
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Nebraska’s Heroes 


Their Deeds of Valor 


ENSIGN JoHN J. ParLe, Omaha boy who died to guard the 
Sicilian invasion from disclosure, in December received the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, highest award a nation in danger 
can give to her defenders, and the first ever given to a Nebraskan. 
Edward Morrow wrote the story which is here reprinted at 
some length because of its outstanding interest : 

“If the people who knew Johnny Parle when he was a little 
boy ever gave it a thought, they probably would not have thought 
that he would grow up to be a hero, that he would some day join 
the company of those whose deeds will live forever. 

“Johnny Parle was a little boy — little for his age, that is. 
He was spindle-legged, jug-eared. With strangers he was in- 
clined to be solemn and shy. He was not the swashbuckling 
type, definitely. 

“But Tuesday in Washington the Navy Department an- 
nounced that the Congressional Medal of Honor, the nation’s 
highest award for bravery,” had been bestowed upon little Johnny 
Parle, aged twenty-three. “Thus he joined the select company 
of Sergeant Yorke and Butch O’Hare. 

“The Medal of Honor is not easy to win. So great a dis- 
tinction is it that the holder of it, if he is alive (and few are), 
is entitled to be saluted first by anybody, even a four-star general 
or admiral. In World War I only about thirty men won the 
Medal, and only seventy-one so far in this war... . 

“The people who knew Johnny Parle when he was a small 
boy could look back Wednesday and discern qualities that won 
him the medal. For Johnny was a good boy: he did what he 
was supposed to do. 

“Off the coast of Sicily last July 10, John Parle again did 
what he was supposed to do—and thereby perhaps saved the 
invasion from disaster. 

“It was 1:45 a.m., and black as pitch. The big landing ships 
were hove to off the coast and LST 365, on which John Parle 
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was an ensign, had swung the smaller landing boats out on the 
davits, ready to lower them into the water. 

“Boat No. 5, near the bridge, was loaded with explosives. 
A smoke pot in No. 5 became ignited, accidentally. Nobody was 
in the boat, but Ensign Parle was 
near. He jumped into it, put out the 
fuse. But the pot itself was still 
spurting flame, and at any moment 
it might set off the explosives. Had 
the explosives gone off the whole 
LST, jammed with men, would have 
gone up like a rocket. And— 
even worse —the enemy on shore 
would have had two hours’ warning 
that the invasion was coming. 

“Ensign Parle wrestled with the 
smoke pot, finally hoisted it over the 
rail into the water. The ship was 
saved, and so was the invasion. 

“A week later Ensign Parle 





ded in a hospital in Bizerte.” 

In his story Edward Morrow tells much about the home life 
of the Parles which readers not already familiar with it will like 
to know. It may be found in the Omaha World-Herald, issue 
of December 22, 1943. 

The same paper, three days later, carries a first-page ac- 
count of services conducted at solemn high mass, St. John’s 
Catholic Church, on the campus of Creighton University. There, 
for the first time in history, a Medal of Honor was presented 
during a church ceremony. Presented to Ensign John Joseph 
Parle of the United States Naval Reserve, by Captain Dixie 
Kiefer, much-decorated executive officer of the lost carrier 
Yorktown, in the name of the President. 

“Undaunted by fire and blinding smoke,” reads the citation, 
Ensign Parle “entered the craft, quickly snuffed out a burning 
fuse, and after failing in his desperate efforts to extinguish the 
fire-pot, finally seized it with both hands and threw it over the 
side. Although he succumbed a week later from smoke and 
fumes inhaled, his heroic self-sacrifice prevented grave danger 
to the ship and personnel and insured the security of a vital 
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mission. He gallantly gave his life in the service of his 
country.” 

A recent letter from Hiltrude Parle brings news of another 
honor to her son: 
at the De Foe shipyards in Bay City, Michigan, on March 25th. 
A letter from the Secretary of Navy notifying us of this great 
event asked me to act as sponsor at the launching. Mr. Parle 
and two of our sons, Richard and Jerry, accompanied me on that 
never-to-be-forgotten trip. Everyone was so very kind to us — 


the Navy men, the De Foe officials, and all whom we met.” 


Lr. Robert Kinnie of Lincoln has performed no one feat, 
alone and single-handed, that equals in far-reaching military 
value the instant and decisive action of Ensign Parle of Omaha. 
Therefore Kinnie and others like him do not wear the Congres- 
sional Medal. But where will one look for more amazing 
courage, more incredible daring, more true American heroism. 
than set out in the interview which follows ? 

“Home for a twenty-day leave after nine hectic months in 
the skies over Europe, during which he won many honors and 
much newspaper mention, Kinnie says the experience was some- 
thing he could have got along without. And vet, he has asked 
to get back in combat. “The war isn’t over,’ he explains. 

“He re- 
turns with a 
Distinguished 
Flying Cross, 
an Air Med- 
al and eleven 
oak-leaf clus- 
ters, and a 
long, detailed 
and _ highly 
compli- 
mentary com- 
mendation de- 
scribing his 
fiftieth mission which won the DFC, 

“He has been escorting bombers, sea-sweeping, strafing and 
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dive-bombing. He prefers strafing and dive-bombing ‘because 
you get down low and can see things blowing up and burning up.’ 
Hardened? Not particularly, he thinks. One just gets into the 
spirit of the thing. 

“*They’re a hell of a bunch of guys,’ he comments on the 
Americans who wage fights from the air over Germany and 
Italy. ‘More nerve than...’ But similes failed him. 

“Rather reticent over his own part in the conflict, he does 
consent to having the comment of Major General Twining (who 
made the DFC award) scanned. It reads, ‘... for extraordinary 
achievement while participating in aerial flight as pilot of a 
P-38 type aircraft. 

“‘On January 14, 1944, Lieutenant Kinnie led a flight as 
escort and top cover for B-24s on an important mission over .. . 
Jugoslavia. Fighting his way through a veritable curtain of flak, 
Lieutenant Kinnie took his flight right over the target, thus af- 
fording maximum protection to bombers against fifteen enemy 
fighters which he saw waiting high above. 

“*A desperate attack followed as the enemy fighters tried 
to break through to get at the bombers below. Despite their 
numerical superiority, each attempt was broken up by Lieutenant 
Kinnie and his comrades, and the bombers were thus enabled to 
make their run without interruption and turn safely home. 

“During a running battle, Lieutenant Kinnie noticed an 
enemy fighter below. In spite of depleted ammunition and disre 
garding a hail of anti-aircraft fire from the now thoroughly 
alerted enemy, he pursued the enemy plane right into . . . air- 
drome, where he blew it up fifty feet above its own runway. 
He then led his flight safely out, strafing hangars, installations 
and gun positions. 

“ This inspirational and courageous leadership displayed by 
Lieutenant Kinnie on his fiftieth combat mission helped to 
make possible the successful completion of a bombing mission 
of great importance and caused heavy damage to enemy equip- 


ment and personnel. 

“*Through his exceptional ability, professional skill and 
high standards of leadership, Lieutenant Kinnie has achieved his 
extraordinary combat record and has reflected great credit upon 
himself and the armed forces of the United States.’ 
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“Recalling a couple of bad moments out of a nine-months 
series of fairly exciting ones, Lieutenant Kinnie mentions 
August 28, 1943, when ‘two of us got caught alone with fifteen 
enemy fighters along the coast above Cancello after a fight in 
which other planes had gotten away. 

“*We would have sold out pretty cheap for a little while,’ 
he said, ‘and were wondering how the water below us was going 
to feel when we struck.’ Both used all their ammunition, both 
downed an enemy plane, and both got back to the base with tanks 
just ahout dry. 

“Another thrill came wheh two flights ran across a German 
Heinkel 111 bomber with glider containing a large number of 
men. Lieutenant Kinnie’s flight got the bomber, the major’s flight 
got the glider, and the whole incident was soon closed.” — Lincoln 
Evening Journal, 2/26/44. 


Mayor Mark T. MartIN JR., of Hoe Hill near Elkhorn, was 
one of nineteen officers decorated by King George VI of Great 
Britain at Algiers. He received the British Military Cross for 
gallantry in action. He had coolly organized a rear-guard unit 
which beat off heavy German tank attacks, allowing the main 
hody of Commandos to escape, and was the last man to leave. — 
Waterloo Gasette, 1/14/44. 

soth the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and Globe-Democrat 
through AP (1/11, 1/14/44), as well as The Des Moines Regis- 
ter, named eighteen generals (including George S. Patton, Mark 
W. Clark and Omar N. Bradley) and one graduate of St. Louis 
University who on January 11th last received decorations by 
order of King George for “meritorious action in the Mediter- 
ranean.” The “graduate” was Captain Martin, who was awarded 
the Military Cross; later he attained the rank of Major. He 
was well known in St. Louis as a newspaper man and also as win- 
ner of the Missouri Valley Tennis championship. [Martin was 
copyreader on The Register of Des Moines when he joined the 
lowa National Guard in 1940. “His job was editing news 
stories and writing headlines— not exactly the type of work 
that trains a man for hand-to-hand combat,” wrote a United 
Press reporter. | 

But before that, in June 1943, Captain Martin had re- 
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ceived the Silver Star in the North African Theater of Opera- 
tions. This citation sets out more clearly the fact that in that 
action at Bizerte ending on December 4, 1942, “the British Com- 
mando unit, with which Captain Martin (then First Lieutenant* ) 
was serving in a surprise assault against enemy lines of com- 
munication, was attacked by superior enemy forces consisting 
of tanks and armored cars. Acting immediately, with great 
courage and without regard for his own safety, he organized a 
covering force, and engaged the enemy so effectively with only 
small-arms fire that the safe withdrawal of the main body was 
made possible. Then, coolly and with flawless leadership, he 
effected the withdrawal of the covering force without a casualty 
“Copyreaders are 


and was the last man to seek safety. 
like that,” comments an editorial writer in The New York Times 


Magazine of January 23, 1944. 


DonaLp Owen Situ, Electrician’s Mate of the U.S.S. 
Wahoo, missing in action, has been awarded the Submarine Com- 
bat Pin and various special citations, including one from the 
President, for his conduct on successful patrols. Captain Watkins 
of the U.S. Navy, in a letter to his mother at Humboldt dated 
December 5, 1943, expressed “heartfelt sympathy” and added: 

“Your son was a member of a submarine crew which has 
distinguished itself with courageous, determined and relentless 
attacks against the enemy since the early days of the war. He 
was proud to be a member of such a crew and we are proud to 
have him in our organization. On his last patrol, his ship car- 
ried the fight to the very door of the enemys’ empire. . 

The citation, signed by the Commander of the Submarine 
Force of the Pacific Fleet, states that “On a war patrol, con- 
ducted by the U.S.S. Wahoo in confined and heavily patrolled 
enemy waters, that vessel is known to have delivered a successful 


” 


attack against an important enemy vessel. Other successful at- 
tacks on this patrol are unknown, since the Wahoo failed to re- 
turn, and it is presumed that the officers and her crew gave 
their lives in the service of their country. . . .” — Humboldt 
Standard, 12/30/43. 


__*The photograph shown in this issue was evidently taken while he and other 
officers were receiving their first decoration for their action in this theater. — Editor. 
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S. Set. Emi F. Vanek, whose home was near Dorchester 
is one of the eleven members of a Liberator bomber crew to be 
awarded the Silver Star by the Commander of Allied Air Forces 
in the Southwest Pacific. This is the story as told in the cita- 
tion : 

“Within five minutes of their target, the bombers were in- 
tercepted by ten to twelve Zeros. In the attack one of the engines 
of the bomber was hit, causing it to burst into flames. Enemy 
fighters then concentrated their attacks on this plane, but it held 
to its course with guns blazing at the enemy fighters. 

“Over the target intense anti-aircraft fire was experienced. 
Although losing speed and altitude as a result of the damaged 
engine, and despite repeated attacks from enemy planes and 
ground batteries, the plane was observed making a bombing run 
as ordered, dropping its bombs on the assigned target. 

“The Liberator then was observed heading toward the sea, 
losing speed and altitude rapidly and being closely pursued by 
two Zeros. It finally made a good water landing, but at that 
moment an enemy fighter made a pass which probably caused 
the explosion that followed, destroying the bomber.” — Crete 
News, 12/2/43. 


Set. JoHN F. UrRwitcer of Grand Island, at a recent cere- 
mony in Washington, D. C., received three of the highest citations 
that can be bestowed by the Army Air Force — the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Silver Star and the Air Medal, for his meri- 
torious achievements in the Guadalcanal campaign last winter. . 
Sergeant Urwiller had shot down nine Japanese planes during 
his 600 combat flying hours over enemy territory in the South 
Pacific and China. His outstanding record speaks for itself. At 
present he is assigned to a heavy bombardment group at Langley 
Field, Virginia, but is anxious to get back where he can take 
“another crack at the enemy.” — Ravenna News. 12/18/43. 


Pvt. Marvin F. Sanrorp of Hastings won the Silver Star 
by his heroic death on a battlefield in North Africa last April. 
His widowed mother received the award from Brig. Gen. Paul 
B. Clemens of the Seventh Service Command. 

This infantryman, despite the ferocity of the attacking force, 
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with his automatic weapon covered the withdrawal of his com- 
rades until he was struck by a German bullet. In saving their 
lives, he lost his own. “Greater love hath no man _ than 
this.” — Hastings Tribune, 12/4/43. 


Lt. Epwarp Pierce ANpREws, USMCR, whose home was 
at Liberty, has been awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross 
“for heroism and extraordinary achievement . . . as pilot of a 
Hellcat fighter plane . . . in combat against Japanese surface 
forces at Guadalcanal on October 14, 1942. Intercepting an ene- 
my force of six transports and six destroyers, Lieutenant An- 
drews, with outstanding skill and daring, strafed the last trans- 
pert in the column and then, despite extremely heavy anti-aircraft 
fire, continued to strafe eachjof the transports in turn. 

“By his dogged determination and effective execution of 
these tactics, he was an inspiration to the other members of his 
squadron and contributed materially to dispersing the Jap forces.” 

Two days later, at the age of twenty-one, Lieutenant 
Andrews was killed in action. — Beatrice Sun, 1/23/44. 

From another clipping just received (not yet identified), we 
gather further facts in this thrilling story. 

“Lieutenant Andrews was a member of the famed First 
Marine Division fighting squadron led by Major Joe Foss, whose 
twenty-six aircraft equalled the First War record of Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker and made Foss the foremost ace of this war. 

“In writing his own story of the fighting, Foss described 
Andrews’ action several times, and referred to him as ‘Andy — 
a small, happy-go-lucky chap with immense nerve and a willing- 
ness to do anything once.’ 

“In his diary for October 14, 1942, Foss wrote: “Lt. 
Andrews went back alone and strafed all six transports again, 
one by one. He went straight down the line, raked the deck of 
one ship, dropped over the stern, flying between that ship and 
the next so the two would not dare fire at him for fear of hitting 
each other, then raised up and dropped down on the next. He 
did this on all six. The convoy warships on each side did not 
dare shoot for fear of hitting their own transports. What a kid!’ 

Two days later Andrews was killed in a hurried takeoff, and 
Foss wrote: ‘Bitter tragedy today. As we went up on an inter- 
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ception Andrews, the little powerhouse from Nebraska, lost con- 
trol of his plane, crashed into a parked plane, and was killed. I 
don’t need to say how we felt at a time like that. Maybe it was 
a good thing we had to keep right on going to attack. . . . That 
flight cost us dear. Andrews was a real flier.’ 

“Lieutenant Andrews was a star athlete at Liberty in 1939 
and later attended Doane College.” 


Set. Merritt C. Warton of the Marines, from Sutton, 
has been awarded the Navy Cross with a Presidential Citation 
stating that during the first Guadalcanal offensive he “voluntarily 
proceeded to reconnoiter the position of a hostile machine gun 
which threatened the platoon’s right flank. 

“After skillfully spotting its location, he courageously par- 
ticipated in a daring attack and realized success in silencing this 
deadly menace before he died of fatal wounds.” — Hastings 


Tribune, 1/20/44. 


Pyt. Ropert E, Booker, from Callaway, was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross for his extraordinary heroism in 
Tunisia. The citation reads: 

“While engaged in action against the enemy, Private Booker 
carried a light machine gun and a box of ammunition over two 
hundred yards of open ground, and continued to advance despite 
the fact that two enemy machine guns and several mortars were 
using him as an individual target. Upon reaching his objective 
he commenced firing; after being wounded he silenced one ene- 
my machine gun and had begun to fire on the other when he 
received a second and mortal wound. With his last remaining 
strength, he encouraged the members of his squad and directed 
their fire... .” 

This medal, with two others, was presented at Kearney Air 
Base in an impressive ceremony. Brigadier General Clemens 
represented the Seventh Corps Area and the Government; the 
State was represented by its Lieutenant Governor; the Kearney 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic organizations participated. 
A broadcast of the program was given by the Kearney radio 
station. 

The second award, an Air Medal, was presented to the 
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mother of S/Ser. Bittre D. Lincotn “for exceptionally meri- 
torious achievement while participating in five separate bomber 
combat missions over continental Europe.” The sergeant is 
now a prisoner of war in that area and has been reported wounded 
in action. 

Another Air Medal and the Purple Heart were given to 
Lieut. Margaret J. Milton, Army Nurse at the Air Base, in 
recognition of bravery shown by her brother who was killed in 
action. — The Loup Valley Queen, 1/20/44. 


Sct. CHARLES A. Howery of Fremont has been given the 
Silver Star for gallantry in the Tunisian campaign a year ago. 
In an attack his tank was shelled and set afire. With complete 
disregard for his own safety, he went down through the bottom 
of the turret into the driver’s blazing compartment and rescued a 
soldier so severely burned as to be unable to open the driver’s 
port. In so doing, Sgt. Howery also was burned severely. — 
Fremont Tribune, 10/22/43. 


Prc. Hersert H. Witte of Cambridge was recently pre- 
sented the Distinguished Service Cross for “extraordinary 
heroism” at Guadalcanal. As a member of a patrol, Private 
Witte had worked his way about a hundred yards into enemy 
territory, which was interspersed with steep coral ridges and 
dense jungle growth, when the group became ambushed and were 
ordered to separate and return to the lines. Yet, with total dis- 
regard for his own safety, Private Witte remained under fire 
to assist a wounded soldier back to safety until he himself col- 
lapsed from exhaustion.— Cambridge Clarion, 10/21/43. 


Lt. Emit Hanson of Fremont has received from Admiral 
Nimitz the Air Medal of the Navy for his work in Kiska harbors 
before leaving the Aleutians. “In the face of attack by six 
enemy fighter planes he courageously and skillfully piloted his 
plane toward the targets and released his bombs at an altitude 
below one thousand feet, thereby heavily damaging two enemy 


ships.” 
Lt. Hanson was awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross 
last March. — Fremont Tribune, 9/15/43. 
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Lr. CuHartes R. Patton, JR., whose home is in Lincoln, 
immediately upon graduation from the Aeronautical Institute 
and completion of the navigator’s training in 1942 was sent to 
Egypt and assigned to a B-25 light bomber which served as a 
support arm for the British Eighth Army in Africa. His plane 
followed the army from Egypt to Tunisia during the campaigns 
in North Africa and the Near East. 

In addition to receiving his wings as navigator-bombardier, 
Lieutenant Patton won the following citations: Air Medal with 
three clusters (which is the Junior Distinguished Flying Cross) ; 
Silver Star; Purple Heart, with cluster; Distinguished Flying 
Cross; The Flying Boot. This latter is the badge of the “Late 
Arrivals Club” — in this case signifying a plane shot down in 
Africa. 

Lieutenant Patton was wounded by ack-ack twice in April 
1942, and on the 20th his plane was disabled and landed in the 
desert. They spent five days getting back to the airport, thence 
were returned by plane to headquarters. He has completed forty- 
four missions, the maximum number permitted under army regu- 
lations, and was returned to this country with nearly three hun- 
dred hours of combat service to his credit. — Courtesy Lincoln 
Aeronatutical Institute, 2/14/44. 


Rosert I. Scnuttz, Central City, has heen awarded the 
Air Medal for his bravery in the Aleutians campaign, and 
previously had received other medals and commendations for 
“excellent judgment, initiative and zeal in caring for his plane 
under extremely adverse conditions.” In the Navy, he is avia- 
tion chief machinist’s mate, operating on a patrol plane. The 
citation states : 

“Although he had been on duty almost constantly for more 
than 48 hours, he unhesitatingly volunteered to assist in the 
search for a plane lost 250 miles at sea. When the craft was 
located, his own plane was relieved by a standby while he flew 
back to his base, refueled, and returned to remain overnight with 
the lost plane under extremely hazardous weather conditions. As 
a result, he was in the air 24% hours out of 25, and by his sturdy 
endurance and courageous determination contributed materially 
to the rescue of the patrol plane and its crew.” — Central City 
Republican-Record, 4/15/43. 
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Cri. Frank Atwater of Greeley, together with his Connect- 
icut captain, has been honored by inclusion in a radio program 
(WDRC) titled “Today’s American Hero.” We quote from the 
broadcast : 

“Cold courage and daring made this captain and his corporal 
the heroes of the day. But if you ask them, they were just doing 
their job. 

“The Japanese were holding a strong point atop a small 
plateau just outside Munda. The Americans hadn’t been able 
to advance beyond this point for two days. A company had 
stormed the bastion three days before, but the Japs just sat up 
there and waited for them. Their snipers in the trees raised 
Cain at every movement. 

“Captain Rankin kept thinking if he could just get a few 
well-placed mortar shells in the middle of those Japs it would be 
a different story. . . . He looked around. He needed another 
man to go with him. Someone who wouldn’t crack — because 
they were going to crawl within twenty yards of the enemy 
lines. That’s about half of a city block. 

“There'd be a lot of fireworks, too, for the Japs had at least 
a full company entrenched up there. And they had some eight 
machine guns, about sixty rifles, and a couple of knee mortars. 
.. . The captain called Atwater over and told him the plan. 

“You bet!” said the corporal. “I’m in.” 

“Up the side of the hill the two inched their way. It was 
slow, hard work. Those shells came too close for comfort, and 
the machine guns kicked up dust near by. But on they went. 
About half-way up they dug in to make target corrections. Then 
they quickly laid down eighteen mortar shots from a position 
just twenty yards from the enemy. Ninety yards is the mini- 
mum safe distance. They heard the Japs scream and knew they 
had their range. 

“Atwater was in a bad spot. As the captain said later: 
‘He knew he was in an exposed position. But he did a beautiful 
job.’ 

They held their position all night. And as dawn stretched 
across the eastern sky, the order was passed to storm the plateau. 
But it wasn’t necessary. The captain and the corporal had done 
their job well. The Japs had left in a hurry. And we are one 
step farther on the road to Tokyo. — Greeley Citizen, 9/2/43. 
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ALLEN E. Montcomery of Denby, after serving one year 
on the gallant cruiser, Pensacola, participated in every major 
action of the first year of war in the West and was one of the 
heroes cited for valor at Pearl Harbor by Admiral Calhoun. The 
Pensacola made a valiant attempt to save the Yorktown. She 
did not retire until her entire mainmast was a mass of flames, 
one engine room flooded, and the ammunition exploding. It took 
thirty hours to put out the fires, but the ship lived to fight again. 
Wendell Webb, who sailed as a correspondent, had this to say 
of her men: 

“But there can’t be built into a ship the elements that made 
up the Pensacola. Officers and crew like that are born. I’ve 
seen some of them reading Bibles in the shade of eight-inch guns 
in the hell-hot tropics; others knocking down flying fish with 
frying pans, for extra food; still others writing, drawing, paint- 
ing and arguing in the precious off-watch hours—and then 
break into thunderous cheers when the call to action sent them 
pellmell to their posts of battle. To an officer and a man they 
rate the tops in the Navy at sea.” — Gordon Journal, 2/25/43 


Lumir Novotny and Witiiam Heavican, two Schuyler 
boys, escaped with their lives but lost all their possessions when 
the aircraft carrier Hornet was sunk in the battle of Santa Cruz 
October 26. Official announcement of the loss of the carrier, 
seven destroyers and three cruisers was made by the Navy 
Department Monday. 

Novotny, a torpedoman, was in the water struggling to 
support a companion with a broken arm for nearly two hours 
before he was picked up by a rescue boat. He stopped here for 
a short visit while on his way to the East coast to report on 
another assignment. 

A third man with Schuyler connections was also in the 
battle. He is Charles P. Arnot,* crack United Press correspond- 
ent, who wrote the story of the battle but was not allowed to re- 
lease it until Tuesday. — Schuyler Sun, 1/14/43. 


Prc. Ropert L. Avery, a boy of twenty-one, will live in 
history as the first from Lancaster County to fall at Pearl Harbor. 


* Mr. Arnot’s account appears on another page herein. 
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Not because he feil there, but because of the gallantry, resource- 
fulness and quick thinking with which he and his comrades — 
forty of them in all—dashed from their barracks at the first 
alarm, assembled machine-gun equipment on a baseball diamond 
and sent one plane in the first wave of Japanese bombers crash- 
ing in ruins. Retaliation was swift. Six bombs were loosed 
upon that diamond, and when the smoke and dust cleared away 
it was found that only six of the valiant forty were left. 

For this courageous action and on his behalf the boy’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. William E. Avery, were summoned to the 
office of Governor Griswold to receive the Silver Star from 
Major General F. E. Uhl, Commander of the Seventh Corps 
Area. Col. Early E. W. Duncan, Commander of the Lincoln 
Air Base; Brig. Gen. Guy N. Henninger, Director of Selective 
Service for this state; and Col. C. G. Carle, Adjutant General 
of the Seventh Corps Area, who took part in the simple ceremony, 
all stood to pay tribute to this private in the ranks. 

And in further tribute a hospital plane now bears his name — 
the plane bought through sale of war bonds during the Fourth 
Drive. Avery, by the way, was radio technician at Hickham 
Field when the Japs struck. He had enlisted in the Army on 
July 29, 1939. Credit for selection of his name for the ship 
belongs to the women’s division of the Chamber of Commerce. 
— (Data from Lincoln Evening Journal, June 1942.) 


“LincoLN Pitot 1s DecoraTep By CHINESE.” This bold 
headline in a paper of pre-Pearl Harbor date brings Robert T. 
Smith (probably of Thayer) into this Magazine. 

“Resigning a commission with the Army Air Corps last 
summer to join a group of American fliers with the Chinese army, 
young Smith was credited with shooting down four Japanese 
warplanes in a Christmas Day battle over Rangoon. .. . / A radio 
broadcast from Chungking stated that he had received a decora- 
tion from the Chinese government for heroism.” 

Born in York County, Smith had attended the University 
of Nebraska, worked as proofreader on the Journal, and joined 
the Army Air Corps in September of 1939. — Lincoln Evening 
Journal, 4/8/42. 


Lr. Harry M. Tutty of Hastings distinguished himself 
and the U. S. Marine Corps by his valorous action during the 
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invasion of the Solomons in August 1942, and died of the 
wounds there sustained. For his conspicuous gallantry in action 
he was awarded the Silver Star, the citation commending him 
for “outstanding courage and initiative in moving about the 
island alone, picking off enemy snipers,” and “during daylight 
exposing himself to draw enemy fire. . . . He fought a long 
mission for two days and nights against hidden Japanese, whose 
dangerously accurate fire menaced the Marines and retarded the 
thorough occupation of the island.” 

Capt. George R. Stallings, in his report, explained that 
several of Sergeant Tully’s best friends were killed or wounded 
in the landing operations. “Instead of becoming unnerved, Tully 
got into a cold rage. For two days and nights he hunted enemy 
troops, killing Jap after Jap. . . . His patience was the greatest 
I have ever seen. The Japs had a habit of trying to land by 
night on Gavatu from other islands, shoving logs ahead of them 
in the water. Tully sat for hours on the beach waiting for them. 
One came within six feet of his position and went to earth. For 
eighteen minutes neither moved. Then the Jap raised his head 
and Tully shot him. His only comment was: ‘Eighteen minutes, 
captain.’ ’ 

Commissioned last year, Lieutenant Tully had once before 
turned down a commission, and was “rather surprised” when 
awarded the Silver Star. Starting his eighth year and third en- 
listment with the Marines in February 1943, Tully wrote his 
parents, “I can truthfully say I never regret one day of service 
I’ve given to this outfit.” His valorous actions were dramatized 
in books, magazines, and a nationwide radio broadcast. The last 
time he was home was more than four years ago. He was an 
only child. — Hastings Tribune, 1/15/44. 


RicHarp C, Hazarp was a farm boy living near Alliance 
when he joined the Navy in 1941. He has now received two 
citations by the President. The first was an Air Medal given 
“for meritorious achievement in aerial flight during action against 
Japanese enemy forces in the Aleutians under the most severe 
weather conditions of high winds, snow, rain and fog; and in 
the face of persistent anti-aircraft fire from enemy ships and 
shore batteries, Hazard carried out his tasks with fine courage 
throughout.” 
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In the second citation his conduct of extreme gallantry and 
intrepid courage was on the occasion of a plane crash. Though 
severely wounded, he voluntarily remained in the burning plane, 
extricating survivors and removing gear and materials necessary 
for safety and rescue. For two days he helped the more seri- 
ously wounded down the icy, precipitous and foggy mountain, 
and when the rescue party arrived insisted on leading them to 
the plane to rescue one member whose injuries required the use 
of a stretcher. His heroic and courageous efforts, maintained at 
great risk of his own life beyond the call of duty, brought forth 
the Navy and Marine Corps Medal and promotion to the rank 
of aviation machinist’s mate first class. — Alliance Times-Herald, 


1/11/44. 


S. Set. BEN Kuroxk1, whose home is near Hershey, has been 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross. A Japanese-American, 
he enlisted in the Army in January 1942 and was sent overseas in 
August of that year. He is a tail gunner on a Liberator bomber, 
and his award was one of twenty-four made to Nebraskans who 
participated in the low-level hombardment attack on the Ploesti 
oil refineries which destroyed 42 per cent of total Rumanian 
refining capacity in a devastating blow at vital Axis war economy. 

Two brothers of Sergeant Kuroki, Corporal Fred and 
Master Sergeant Henry, are also in the Army, and a younger 
brother is awaiting call.— North Platte Telegram, 11/10/43. 

The Lincoln Evening Journal of February 5th adds to 
above story another with a strong appeal for tolerance written 
between the lines. This boy of twenty-five, gunner on thirty 
bombing missions over Europe and Africa, wearing the Air 
Medal as well as the Distinguished Flying Cross “for extra- 
ordinary heroism or distinguished service,” doesn’t “know for 
sure if it’s safe to walk the streets of my own country.” Two 
years ago, he said, he and his brother Fred were “the loneliest 
boys in the Army,” and he would “rather go through all those 
bombing missions again’”’ than to re-live his training days. 

The enlistment of both boys had been delayed by suspicion. 
Ben was sent to Denver and given clerical instruction. With 
tears in his eyes he begged to be allowed to leave for the front 
with the outfit to which he was first assigned — and finally won. 
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Even though at first “only one boy was kind to me,” and pilots 
refused to take him in their crews, he begge! to go. “I under- 
stand how they felt,” he said, and told of ultimately getting into 
“a great bunch” and being sent to England, Africa, and the 
Middle East. He won the respect of his companions and (more 
important) of his pilots. 

“Fifteen months in combat teaches you what brotherhood, 
tolerance and equality really are,” he said. 

The sergeant has asked for an assignment in the Pacific 
theater, and drew an ovation with the words, “When I visit Tokyo 
it will be in a Liberator bomber. I didn’t join the army with the 
intention of fighting in Europe. I joined to avenge Pearl 
Harbor,” he added. 

His greatest mission was that at Ploesti. “Flying 2,400 
miles at low level, sweeping in over the target area at 50 to 100 
feet altitude with hell breaking loose all around, is no pleasure 
jaunt. We lost heavily, but our ship got home without a single 
bullet in it. That was a miracle.” 

Kuroki is a Nisei. He was born in America, but his parents 
are Japanese. — Journal, 12/21/43. 

Lt. Ractpn EGLe of Palisade lost his life in that famous 
low-level bomb raid on the Ploesti oil fields. In tribute, the 
Distinguished Flying Cross and the medal of the Purple Heart 
were presented to his father by officers of the McCook Army 
Air Base. Though the War Department had instructed that this 
presentation be made in the traditional manner, the father, Henry 
Egle, requested that all formalities be waived. In a quiet corner 
of the Keystone lobby he awaited the officers and stood to hear 
the reading of the citations. 


Tec. Set. Harry C. Krause of Scottsbluff, hero of fifty- 
odd flying missions and 330 combat hours in the Mediterranean 
theater, received from the hand of General “Jimmie” Doolittle 
the Distinguished Flying Cross for his participation in the raid 
on the Ploesti oil field in Rumania. He was engineer and gunner 
on a Liberator which went over the target with the first squadron, 
and said his crew returned to its North African base “without a 
wing and on a prayer.” 
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Answering inquiries, Krause said he had also been on mis- 
sions over Italy, Sicily, Austria, Rumania, Rhodes, Crete, and 
the Dodecanese Islands. It was at Catania that his ship met 
Goering’s outfit. 

“Man, those babies are tough! They’re really crack pilots. 
and 





They’re getting new planes as fast as they are shot down 
they come at you from all sides. When you see the ships with 
a yellow ring painted around the nose, you know you're in for 
something.” His narrowest escape was when an ack-ack shell 
ripped off a pants leg. 

Landing on the African gold coast, Krause was first sent 
to Dakar; later was on bombing raids over Tunis and Bizerte. 
“The tops of all those mountains are fortified,” he said. “The 
area is full of booby traps—and bodies. Natives in the moun- 
tain areas are getting blown up all the time. I suppose some of 
those traps will be there for years—no one wants to mess 
around with them. .. . I’ve seen over half the world. I don’t 
particularly want to see the rest of it.” — Scottsbluff Star-Herald, 
12/8/43. 


It may be well to add here that this bombardment of the Ploesti re- 
fineries was one of the most dangerous of the war. The Ravenna News 
of November 11, 1943, reporting the award to Sergeant Krause, stated 
that “the enemy defended this important point with everything they had, 


but the mission was declared a complete success.” — Editor. 


Cart S. Hitt of Unadilla, Seaman First Class, was com- 
mended by the Chief of Naval Personnel “for intrepid devotion 
to duty and aggressive fighting spirit displayed while a member 
of the Armed Guard Unit aboard an American merchantman.” 

The citation continues: “A report of the experience reveals 
that the vessel and the areas about her were subjected to vicious, 
repeated attacks from an extraordinary number of Heinkels, 
Junkers, Stuka dive bombers, Italian torpedo planes, “E” boats, 
and submarines. Yet in the midst of torpedoes, aerial mines, 
burning ships, and accurate bombs which often literally straddled 
their vessel, the men of the Navy gun -crew met the enemy with 
such tremendous barrages of accurate, deadly fire that they not 
only drove the raiders off but also damaged at least one German 
plane and sent two others into brilliant crashes in the sea. You 
remained unflinchingly at your post until the ship exploded, and 
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she sank shortly after all hands had abandoned her to the flaming, 
oil-covered water, from which the crew was eventually rescued. 
“Your courageous endurance and skill on above occasion 
were in keeping with the highest traditions of the Naval Service.” 
— Syracuse Journal-Democrat, 11/12/43. 


Lieut. Ropert C. Smitu of Franklin, pilot of the Fortress 
Liberiy Belle, together with his crew, won much distinction on 
the Schweinfurt bombing mission over Germany. A German 
fighter set the rear end of the Fortress afire and Tail Gunner 
Sergeant Lonsway beat it out with his bare hands, then went 
back to his gun position, severely burned, to ward off swarms of 
Nazis on the return trip. 

The ship took a terrific knocking around by cannon, machine 
gun and anti-aircraft fire, and looked like a sieve when it reached 
its base. With one engine gone, Lieutenant Smith expertly 
piloted the big ship safely home. The navigator changed the 
familiar practice of kissing the ground on a safe return; instead, 
he kissed the pilot. The crewmen, veterans of many missions, 
agreed that the raid was one of the toughest ever experienced. — 
Franklin Sentinel, 10/24/43. 


Cpt. WILLIAM FISHER, whose home is near Sumner, was one 
of a group cited for “highest praise” for skill and daring in the 
Tunisian campaign. One of the battery’s half-track vehicles 
which was loaded with ammunition was set afire by heavy counter 
fire from the enemy. Seeing this, the men not only extinguished 
the fire but helped to remove the ammunition which was also 
burning. Their courage and heroism saved the vehicle from 
complete destruction and prevented the fatalities that must have 
resulted. — Lexington Herald, 10/14/43. 


Capt. JoHN Erpes of Bayard, with the armored forces in 
Tunisia under command of General Patton, has been awarded 
the Silver Star for gallantry in action. Three others were simi- 
larly honored, but he was the only member of the Medical Corps. 
“With tenacity, courage and coolness,” runs the citation, “he 
moved through fire from small arms and anti-tank artillery, 
treating and evacuating the wounded of the regiment.” And 
Captain Erbes tells a story on himself : 
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“When General Patton pinned the medal on my chest he 
said, ‘I always knew that you were a very good doctor [I took 
care of him once when he was sick], and now you have proved 


that you are a very fine soldier too. 1 guess | won't need to be 


too careful, because you know what to do if I stick you.’ And 
sure enough he did stick me right in the chest, but I couldn't 
flinch because too many people were watching.’”’ — Bayard Trans- 


script, 4/1/43. 


Lr. Cor. H. W. Baver of North Platte, chief of marine 

fighter plane operations on Guadalcanal, is “missing in action” 
- but his comrades are convinced he will turn up again. 

Colonel Bauer disappeared November 14 in the midst of the 
great American air-sea victory over a Japanese invasion force. 
He and Marine Captain Foss were chasing the battered remnants 
of the enemy fleet and were about to return when two Zeros got 
on the tail of Bauer’s Grumman Wildcat. Bauer knocked off 
one of them, but the other damaged his controls and forced him 
down at sea. 

Foss saw Bauer start to swim for a nearby island. He sped 
to Henderson Field and a float-type plane was dispatched im 
mediately, but there was no trace of “Joe.” Nothing has been 
heard of him since. 

Major P. J. Fontana recalled Bauer’s advice to young pilots. 
“He'd get them together and say: ‘Don’t be afraid of getting 
shot down. You hardly get your feet wet before you’re in a 
rubber boat. When you reach shore the natives will take care 
of you, and then in a couple of days you'll be back here.’ ” 

Bauer was as colorful in directing fighter operations here 
as he was when quarterbacking the navy football team a decade 
ago... . He was credited with bagging ten enemy planes — four 
of them dive bombers — in a single engagement October 16. — 
Dispatch by Charles Arnot from Guadalcanal December 5, 1942; 
in Omaha World-Herald (Evening) January 7, 1943. 


Set. Ewarp L. Dart of Lincoln, back with his folks after 
1199 days, talked freely to a reporter with the usual result: a 
story that begs to be reprinted in full. He was with the first 
troops to Casablanca, to Sicily, to Salerno, Cassino and Anzio, 
backing up four major campaigns with first aid and hospitaliza- 
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tion, and estimated that 7,000 men passed through the hands of 
his company. 
“Working as long as seventy-two hours at a stretch without 


rest, they dispatched litter bearers and ambulances to the front 


lines, going themselves when there were no aides, . . . and more 
than ninety per cent were saved. 

“With a gay, red-headed grin which his mother says hasn't 
changed a bit, he tells of jokes which the American soldiers have 
among themselves, of the invariable backbone with which they 
carry on with a smile the grim business of winning a war. 
Probably no better cross-section of American youth could be 
found than that which Sergeant Daft has contacted — men who 
are suffering and may die the next day, men who are maimed and 
can still grin, men who have seen such horror that they cry like 
children under the emotional shock. . . 

There is nothing passive about his fighting spirit. “We 
give them back everything they give us— with interest,’ he 
laughs with a glint in his eye. But on the whole the Germans 
and Americans are pretty well matched — given the same 
advantages and the same manpower, the two just about stalemate, 
which is his interpretation of what has happened at Cassino. 
They talk of the second front daily and say that, if well planned 
and well supplied, it will end the war within six months or a 
year. That’s the opinion of the men in the trenches, as brought 
home by a guy who knew the innermost thoughts of those who 
are the tools of Victory. 

“The sergeant wouldn't say so, but just listening to him talk, 
one can see that a man of the medical detachment must have 
courage and compassion, tenderness and fighting spirit, and 
plenty of just plain guts. Sometimes they spent as much as 
twenty-four hours searching for one man known to be lying 
wounded up in the hills. 

“Germans are much like Americans, Daft explains. He has 
nursed many of them along with his fellow countrymen, and says 
they too love their homes and families and are tired of war. 
‘More tired than the Americans, really,’ because they were fight- 
ing in Russia before they met the fresh Allied troops who have 
pushed them back through Africa, Sicily and Italy. Some are 
fanatically enthusiastic Nazis, but most of them are fair shooters, 
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and make no attempt to kill the medical corpsmen on their missions 
of mercy. Once, Daft says, Germans were strafing the country- 
side but stopped when they came to the litter bearers, then con- 
tinued their grim work on the other side of the group. 

“Seeing men die was part of his job, but saving their lives 
thrilled the sergeant. ‘When we lost one, it was like losing an 
arm or a leg,’ he admits. But somehow Edward Daft seems to 
feel that those interminable months of filth and horror were a 
privilege, because now some men will walk and talk and live at 
home because of him.” — Lincoln Evening Journal, 4/18/44. 


Lr. HerBert HAwLey Jr., of Blue Hill, won signal praise 
for his bravery at Bougainville. In a dispatch from that point 
Lt. Commander Gordon Bruce of the Navy, in charge of a 
medical unit, related : 

“We set up our tents near the beach on the left flank. At 
noon casualties begah coming in. At one o'clock we had thirty- 
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two patients. My surgeons were operating on a marine when 
shots ripped through the tent. I ran to the beach with a couple 
of corpsmen and unscrewed three machine guns from Higgins 
boats which were smashed in the original landing. 

“We brought the guns back to the hospital and I| drafted a 
few marines to operate them. A sniper’s bullet went into the 
lung of a pharmacist’s mate. It began to rain, and water filled 
our foxhole operating room. My surgeons continued operating 
until nine o'clock. Only then did we evacuate the patients, then 
number'ng fifty. Not one died. Our operations were performed 
under small battery-powered lights. I can’t pay enough tribute 
to my men. Lieutenant Hawley, dentist attached to our unit, 
is the most completely fearless indiv-dual | ever knew.” — 


Hastings Tribune, 1/14/44. 


Set. Forrest E. Dittman of McCook, together with six 
fliers from other states, was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross by General Douglas MacArthur for a volunteer photo- 
graphic action over Bougainville Island last June. The men 
fought off twenty enemy fighters which attacked their bomber 
and secured photographs “which were of great value in subse- 
quent operations.” Five of the men (including the pilot, whose 
name was not given) were wounded seriously during the 45-min- 
ute running battle with the Japanese Zero fighters, but five of 
the enemy planes were downed and two others were damaged. 

Dillman, the citation said, “fired so expertly and aggressively 
that he repeatedly broke up enemy attacks and accounted for 
one Japanese plane.” 

Vaughn, the radio operator, manned his guns despite a bul- 
let in the neck, and continued to fire until the enemy was driven 
off. Then he aided the navigator on the return to base. 

Johnston, a navigator, despite several wounds about the 
head, extinguished a fire which broke out. 

Pugh, the tailgunner, kept in action throughout the battle, 
cared for the wounded on the return flight, and observed land- 
marks for the half-blinded Johnston. 

Able was shot through both legs, but continued to man his 
guns and, without mentioning his wounds, took over the plane’s 
controls during part of the homeward trip so the co-pilot could 
administer first aid. 
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Britton aided the wounded pilot and administered first aid to 
other crew members during the 600-mile return flight. 

Kendrick, the photographer, gunner and assistant engineer, 
kept his camera operating during the photographic run, shot one 
Zero, and gave first aid on the return flight. 

With the brakes and flap controls shot away, the pilot ground- 
looped the plane so expertly that further discomfort to the in- 
jured was avoided. — McCook Gazette, 11/4/43. 


Lr. AtBert C. Boren of Hastings fainted when he brought 
his bullet-riddled Hellcat back from covering a torpedo and dive- 
bombing attack on shipping at Kavieng, New Ireland. Zeros 
turned on the fighters after an unsuccessful attempt to disrupt 
the attack. 

That a man who has displayed supreme courage should faint 
when the terrific strain ended, is wholly understandable when 
one considers these facts: 

“They shot up my stab-lizer and they shot out my hydraulic 
system. My radio transmitter went dead. My rudder control 
cable was holding by a single strand. 

“Two 7.7 mm bullets grazed the top of my head, and a shell 
fragment struck me in the ankle. I went dizzy, so I put on my 
oxygen mask. 

“My compass was gone and my gas gauge showed empty, 
but I kept running on it anyway. z 

If Ensign Jack F. Hoagland, from Indianapolis, had known 
all that, he might not have chosen Boren’s ship as a guide to the 
way home. But Hoagland, whose Hellcat lost its entire tail, did 
follow Boren and also got back.-—- Nebraska State Journal, 
2/1/44. 


Capt. Reuben E. Atmgutst of the Medical Corps, whose 


home is at Loomis, was awarded the medal of the Legion of 
Merit for outstanding services in the Solomon Islands when he 
cominanded a medical battalion’s collection company and was 
frequently the only officer present to direct the care of casualties. 
When the Japanese bombed Rendova Island, his was the only 
organized medical installation, and he calmly and skillfully treated 
the wounded while bombers were overhead. On Arundel Island, 
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he organized and efficiently operated a fifty-bed hospital under 
most difficult conditions. — Holdrege Citizen, 1/25/44. 


Lr. Vert Atney of Wauneta is an airplane pilot who re- 
ceived the Distinguished Flying Cross from the hands of Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker, for his resourceful daring while piloting a 
pursuit plane in China and a transport from there to India. — 
Imperial Republican, 10/28/43. 


S. Set. Cirrton Groeiz of Aurora has been cited for out- 
standing service the second time within the past six months. 
The Purple Heart “for service under fire while wounded” was 
awarded last fall. Now comes the news release that he is one 
of twenty-three officers and men to receive the Air Medal for 
their part in more than one hundred hours of operational flights 
within ten months. These flights included long-range bombing 


‘ 


missions “somewhere in Australia.” — Aurora News, 2/26/43. 

Editor’s Note: From a few among the many large groups of clip- 
pings on file in the Historical Society library, above selections were made. 
Other such groups remain untouched because of space limits. Hence it 
will be seen that in no sense do these pages present a roster of Nebraska’s 
heroes: they present only typical instances of outstanding courage and 
skill on the field of battle, graphically told. Many volumes could be 
printed and yet fail in due recognition of the magnificent service rendered 
by our boys, and still being rendered through every hour of the day. 
That is a thing to remember, to shape the standards of those of us safe 
at home. 

Ensign Parle of Omaha is the only soldier from this state, thus far, 
to win that rare treasure among the tributes of a grateful nation — the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. Unquestionably his unhesitating, heroic 
act would be matched by thousands of our boys from every state, serving 
in every land, if faced by an equal emergency. Unquestionably Ensign 
Parle himself, where he stands today, knows that, and would gladly en- 
fold all his brave comrades with the mantle of glory. So believing, we 
add to his record the unwritten record of other Nebraskans who cannot 
be named here; and, so believing, we ask “Johnny” himself to stand as 
the symbol of their sacrifice, their high devotion, as they leap into in- 
credible dangers to answer The Call. 





NEBRASKA’S HEROES: 
A Representative Group 


Top (Reading left to right): 
Patton, Sgt. Edward L. Daft. 
Bottom: Lt. Robert Kinnie, Pfc. Robert L. Avery. 
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Their Letters Home 


Private Jerry Simpson, of Kearney, wrote to his parents: 

“I am somewhere in England—a beautiful place, and everything is 
o. k. . . . The colored boys are going with the English girls and telling 
them they are the real true American Indians, and they get away with 
it. . . . Today we got our first piece of meat in a month, and it will 
probably be another month before we get more. . . . I don't like the 
blackouts, especially when they have fog along with them. You nearly 
have to crawl. And money is no good here. You must have English 
money or you don’t buy anything, . . . and when you do buy, you put 
out your hand and let them dig. When you think they have enough you 
pull it back. Last night when we went to town we nearly passed by 
[the stores] because hardly a light showed, and unless you tried the 


doors you wouldn't know anything was open. . . . When you get this 
it will have been nearly a year since I was drafted, and I never cussed 
the day. . . . Our little stove is putting out the heat, and it makes us very 
comfortable if within a radius of two feet. . . . It is getting close to 


Christmas and I wish I could be with you, but that night we'll probably 
be bombing Berlin. That is what we are here for, and we don’t mind so 
long as you people at home can still see the lights in the windows that 
hold the Christmas trees. . . . The gang is having an argument about 
the girls at home and wondering whether or not they are true to the 
boys fighting here. We surely hope so. . . . When we go to bed at ten 
you are just eating supper at five. Strange, isn’t it?’ — Kearney Hub, 
1/33/44. 


S. Sgt. Earl L. Porath (Neligh) was reported a German prisoner 
some months ago. The August letter below is the first direct word from 
him since he was taken in a bombing flight over Germany. 

“Dear Folks: I hope you have not been worrying about me. They 
sent me here from Darag and it sure is different. The prison is a 
large one, but Americans are not allowed outside our stockade, which is 
not large. 

“Each of us cooks his own meals. Wood is getting scarce because 
no one can get out to find any, but they have promised to let a few men 
out for wood. The Red Cross gives each of us a box of food each 
week or ten days, and with what the Germans give us we make out o. k. ... 
I can’t write many letters, but am allowed to receive all sent. So write 
often!” — Neligh Leader, 1/12/44. 


S. Sgt. Robert Merchant, of Wayne, wrote his parents from New 
Britain, to which island he had been transferred from New Guinea. 

“A few lines after a hard day’s work and a brief pause for this holy 
evening. There are no pipe organs, no choirs singing Christmas hymns, 
but far in the distance some soldier is playing hymns on an accordion, 
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which gives a little of the old spirit. This Christmas is hotter than our 
Fourth of July, and an evening which seems as though it will never 
cool off.” 

It was a tremendous task to move their outfit to the new location. 
“We worked straight through two days and a night in packing, typing, 
loading, and still operating up to the last minute. Can you imagine pack- 
ing up Dad's business, loading it into airplanes and moving? Or pic- 
ture hundreds of farmers packing their equipment and moving by plane? 
These are small comparisons. When we move, we move fast. ‘Our 
humble abode’ we left behind, and certainly hated to leave it. [I am sure 
we will never have another so permanent The new home is called 
Jungle Inn and is certainly suited to the name. We have fixed it up as 
nicely as possible, but with such a short time and being so busy, we just 
have a bunk in which to sleep. Our Christmas dinner will consist of 
corned beef, or beef stew, but we are not complaining even if we do 
miss our steaks and turkey. We know that each move is a step closer to 
home and that the Nips are well on the run. 

“My friend Lt. Smeltzer, and Lt. McKinnie, the pilots about whom 
I wrote you, are leaving for the States. Their whole crew baled out of 
a plane and were lost twenty-five days in the jungle. . . . They used para- 
chutes to make cross-bone signs which led to their rescue. 

“We don’t mind working like Trojans, as the captain works right 
along with us. He is the type of fellow who doesn't ask one to do what 
he wouldn't do himse'f. . We had a rain last evening that compared 
with the Johnstown Flood. We haven't been here long enough to get 
our tents built up in a way to protect us from the rain. So we just sat 
up in bed and watched the water rushing through like the Mississippi 
when it is on a rampage. I watched my shoes (gun-boats) float out the 
door. Now you know there was lots of force and water to move those 
big G. I. shoes of mine. You would have laughed to see the captain 
wearing a pair of hip boots last night. They were nearly as big as he. 
One of the boys hurried to unpack the camera and took a picture.” — 
Wayne Herald, 1/13/44. 


Lieut. Lloyd Hall of Exeter, pilot in the U. S. Air Force who has 
participated in some of the bombing raids over Europe, wrote to his 
parents from “Somewhere in England.” 

¥ I am going to spend a very quiet Christmas this year. Our 
crew and the other crew that lives with us were given a short vacation 
at this ‘Rest Home.’ The men in the air corps get these occasionally, 
although it is usually about six months after our arrival. . . . Life is 
rather ideal here in this castle with its huge dining rooms, libraries, ball 
room, etc. Beautiful fireplaces are all over the castle. We can sleep as 
late as we like, but the butler, an Irishman named Mike, all dressed up 


in a black-and-white uniform, wakes us up at 8:30 and brings fruit juice 
to us in bed. At nine o’colck we have breakfast, and we then do what- 
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ever we like. We ride horseback, play tennis, shoot skeet, practice archery, 
or go golfing around the grounds. 

“Tomorrow is Christmas Day, and we are having a party for sixty 
English boys who are all orphans, due to the London blitz. We have a 
lot of toys and candy fixed up for them. Tonight we will do nothing 
but read and write to while away the hours. One certainly does get to 
rest here, anyway.” — Exeter News, 1/13/44. 


Duane Hartman of North Bend, in the training camp at Fort 
Benning, Georgia, wrote on Paratroop stationery to a friend: 

“I am now going to the Riggers School here and it will last for four 
or five weeks. There is a terrible responsibility to this work, for 
the chutes have to be packed just right or they won't open. The Riggers 
also learn to drop supplies and equipment. . . . Our class was the first 
in this school to make a night jump. Now I have my wings — small, 
but they mean a lot to me. 

“In our plane we started singing to take our minds from the jump. 
but when the order came we sang no more. I don't know how I reached 
the door, for my knees were shaking pretty badly. I was No. 2 man. 
They cut the plane close to 100, and when you jump with the wind from 
the propel'ers you really sail along. It usually opens on the second count, 
and that’s after you've fallen about 75 feet. You sure have a swell view 
up there with nothing but a little silk above you.”— North Bend Eagle, 
11/4/43. 


Sgt. Edwin H. Sorensen of North Bend wrote from Italy: “I 
have seen some wonderful sights in my travels so far. Ever since leaving 
Casablanca it has become more and more interesting. I believe Italy 
has both Sicily and North Africa far surpassed as to scenery. Already I 
have seen some very interesting and beautiful Roman ruins, monasteries 
and gardens. This country appeals to me more than any I have seen 
over here. They also have some beautiful farms which are quite modern.” 
—North Bend Eagle, 11/4/43. 


Cpl. Henry Williams, at Camp Robinson in Arkansas, wrote to 
his home paper in North Bend: “Our division received its basic training 
in Florida before moving here. Very little can be said of that camp, 
as it was mostly sand and swamps with the nearest real town forty-five 
miles away. But it was a good place to weed out the men who lacked 
physical stamina, as the excessive heat and humidity. made the training 
doubly hard. You might say the Combat Engineers were hand-picked 
almost to a man, and we lost very few. Most of them had been con- 
struction workers and skilled workmen, so they learned to cooperate 
a lot sooner than most of the others in the division. This was proved 
when they received first place in the army tests at the end of their train- 
ing.” — North Bend Eagle, 11/4/43. 
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Tom Baker of Bloomfield, radioman in the Navy, spent much 
time in Caledonia and the Fiji Islands, and was on Guadalcanal for eight 
months. Then, ordered to the rear for a rest, he wrote his parents: 

“So glad to get your letter. ... We flew up to an island not far from 
where we were. . . . The only difference between this and that is the 
absence of mosquitoes. It was time something happened! Ninety-nine 
per cent of our battle is the battle against boredom. 

“I am reminded constantly of Yellowstone Park. The place is 
picturesque. There are no palm trees. The other night I took a jeep-ride. 
This country is just twice as interesting because it was so recently evacu- 
ated by the enemy. The mosquitoes have been replaced by huge land- 
crabs. The little dears sleep, work and eat with us, hand in claw with an 
occasional rat. The favorite pastime here is to pinch your shipmate, 
causing him to spring from bed, grab the nearest weapon available, and 
go crab-hunting. As I write there is a big six-incher climbing down the 
bulkhead in front of my receiver. When he comes about a foot closer 
he'll be crab-meat.” — Bloomfield Monitor, 1/13/44. 


Don G. Willy, PhM 2/c, serving in the Navy, wrote to a friend: 
“My company took part in the landing on Bougainville Island in Empress 
Augusta Bay It is the largest island of the Solomon group. . . On 
of our major engagements was the battle of Cocoanut Grove, where the 
Third Marine Division was highly commended for its work by one of 
the high-ranking admirals and also a general. The artillery and the 
air force were superb. On the whole the Jap artillery and air force 
were not nearly as good as ours. Their snipers were clever, but our 
men were always a little more clever. 

“One of the things that scared me most was the artillery, both ours 
and the Nips’. It makes the strangest noise —a scrunching, screaming, 
hissing sound. Every burst that goes over, from sundawn to sunset, 
sounds like it was headed for your foxhole. At first we couldn't sleep, 
but as time went on we got used to it. 

“The jungle is the thickest and densest of any in the South Pacific, 
and makes the toughest possible kind of fighting. You cannot see the 
enemy, but you know they are there. The great majority of Nips killed 
were never seen until they were dead, and many of the boys who shot 
dozens have never seen a live one. You can smell a Jap at twenty-five 
yards. On the whole, the fellow who said ‘War is hell!’ knew what he 
was talking about. . .. There is quite a lot of fungus infection from 
jungle plants, but it heals fast with prompt treatment. One cannot realize 
how much home means until he is far away. It is a pity we had to 
have war to realize this.” — Geneva Signal, 1/13/44. 


S. Sgt. Edwin B. Wessner, in his second year away from home 
(Daykin), was at a rest camp in Italy when the following was written 


“This is a new idea that is being tried now, and I think it’s quite all 
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right! It gives us a chance to get away from the grind for a few days of 
peace and quiet 

“The latest G. I. craze here is to have five or six inches of leather 
sewed to our regular shoes in the local repair shops, making a three- 
quarter length boot. I am sporting a pair and must say they are o. k. in 
this mud. The weather has been miserable: rain day and night, and of 
course we are right out in it most of the time. The roads must be worked 
constantly, and I’ve even done my share of that. The mountains are 
rugged, and I’ve been in places where every bit of equipment and supply 
must be taken in on pack-boards on your back. There are quite a few 
horse and mule pack-trains, and in places the fighting is far from 
mechanized. It makes it quite a slow process, but we are steadily moving 
on.” — Daykin Herald, 1/14/44. 


Pvt. Marvin Fredrickscn of Wayne, leaving New York in May, 
reached China via Ceylon and India in July and reported home: 

“The days are extremely hot but the nights are fairly cool. Our 
barracks are made of bamboo with a roof of dried grass and brick floor. 

I have seen more ox teams driven here than I ever knew existed. 
All of the farming is done with cattle or water buffalo. . . . There are 
no towns and no post exchange, so we hardly need money. I suppose 
you have heard a little about inflation here. For three of our dollars we 
get 260 Chinese dollars, and it would take all of it to buy a good meal 
in one of the cities. Things imported from the United States bring 
terrific prices. I bought a bag of salted peanuts last night for twenty 
yuan or dollars.” — Wayne Herald, 8/19/43. 


Lieut. William Hughes of Lincoln wrote his wife: 

“Most of the population in India is gentle, kind, lazy, filthy and 
poverty-stricken . . . or so it seems to the newcomer. If someone isn’t 
begging from you, someone else is trying to sell you something. With 
them, bargaining is a game. You cannot consider them dishonest, since 
their economic life has always been characterized by this sort of thing.” 

Describing political conditions, he says three-fourths of the popula- 
tion are governed by the King of England. “In the Indian states, as in 
no other place in the world, does a very lowly cat gaze upon a most 
majestic king 

“If you've heard about the Cripps mission you know that England 
has half-heartedly offered India her freedom after the war. It is the 
congress party in India, under Gandhi, that is agitating Indian independ- 
ence. Gandhi is a good man, has done a lot for the untouchables, and 
is to be praised for desiring independence. But he also wants non- 
violence — yet wants England and America to defend India and, paradoxi- 
cally, doesn’t want the Indian military to aid the allies to do this very 
thing. Very complicated! If India is given entire independence, how in 
the world will she unify the myriad divisions and factions here? The 
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ninety million Moslems alone are opposed to absolute Hindu control over 
India.” — Lincoln Evening Journal, 2/11/44. 


Lt. Mark T. Martin of Elkhorn, who a year ago was leading 
American scouts through Tunisia, wrote some colorful letters to the 
papers on which he used to work, though such letters came seldom, The 
commando-like troops crept into Axis territory to obtain vital information 
on positions and to keep a constant pressure on enemy troops. 

“We were out in the hills for five days at a stretch, traveling 60 to 
100 miles, and feeding the whole time on emergency rations in our light 
packs. It certainly is great training for a leg-man. We would like to have 
a blanket or two, but they take up space and slow us down, so all we 
carry besides food is our weapons. We are lucky if we get two hours of 
sleep out of twenty-four.” 

The patrols include thirty men who reconnoiter by night and dig in 
by day to avoid observation. Although casualties are comparatively 
heavy, the spirit of the men is very high, he said, and they are anxious to 
take on even more risky assignments. Three of his sergeants were pro- 
moted for valor and efficiency. One of these was a boy from Council 
Bluffs who had talked to Harold V. Boyle of the AP. His dispatch to 
the World-Herald of Omaha shows part of the picture: 

“It is like rabbit hunting. On our last trip we walked all over 
Africa for five days—and found nothing the whole time but mud and 
hills and Arabs. Yet we might have bumped into Jerry in the very 
first mile, and to keep him from slipping through our flanks is our 
present job.” 

“We look and we shiver,” remarked another of these men to Boyle. 
“At night we are freezing, and the cold alone would keep us on the 
move. Wind and rain are tougher opposition in patrol work than the 


bullets are.” 


Comment by Nebraska’s Governor 


February 10, 1944 
Mr. J. E. Lawrence, President 
Nebraska State Historical Society 
Dear Mr. Lawrence: 


Although as far removed from actual theatres of war as any 
section of the United States, Nebraska’s record in this war 


proves conclusively that there has been little complacency on the 
part of the citizens of this state. Reminded many times that this 
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is an “all-out” war, residents of this fine state have cheerfully 
given to a “total” effort in the prosecution of the war. 

From the standpoint of manpower, 102,000 Nebraska men 
have entered the Service. Casualty lists to date show that approx- 
imately 700 of them have made the supreme sacrifice. Nebras- 
kans are proud that the leaders of the American forces in the 
recent successful attack on the Marshall Islands were both from 
this state. 

On the “Home Front” there has been a whole-hearted effort 
that has led to success in every venture. Primarily, this has been 
due to two factors. One is that the citizens of Nebraska are a 
free-thinking people, capable of exercising their own powers and 
carrying their ideas to completion. The other is that there has 
been a marked coordination of effort on the part of various 
agencies in the state. The idea has been to get the job done, 
regardless of where the credit might go for doing it. State 
officials have seen fit to go to private groups and ask them to 
put across some program, and these groups have worked to- 
gether to make the program a successful one. 

Civilian defense brought a high percentage of Nebraskans 
into that organization and gave them valuable training. Quotas 
on War Bond campaigns have been met consistently. Such out- 
standing work has been done on scrap metal collections that the 
Nebraska plan was adopted nationally. The United War Fund 
Drive was a great success. 

Realizing that Nebraska’s principal contribution to the war 
was along lines of production, the people of this state have made 
tremendous efforts to that end. From the farms have come 
foodstuffs to feed our armed forces. New factories have been 
added to the industrial picture, and Nebraska organized labor 
can make the proud boast that not one minute has been lost by 
strikes or walkouts since the war started. 

Nebraska is in this war to win. Nebraska will meet every 
challenge of the future as it has met those of the past. 


Sincerely yours, 


Dwight Griswold. 











Courtesy C. C, Allard 


Lincotn’s ARMY GENERAL 
Major General Herman F. Kramer 
Commanding 66th Panther Division 

Camp Robinson, Arkansas 








Nebraskans in Command 


The Marshall Islands invasion strengthens the long-stand- 
ing conviction of citizens of this state that there is something 
in her soil and climate (or, more properly, in her pioneer 
heritage with its unending struggle against all the adversities 
conceived by nian and Nature) that breeds courage, perseverance, 
high ideals, genius in many fields. To this unchallenged fact, 
the rise of two sketchily-known Nebraskans to positions of great 
prominence in the world’s news bears witness. 

From a feature story by Helen Elizabeth Lawrence last 
Sunday (Lincoln Journal-Star, 2/13/44) some arresting thoughts 
are gathered: 

“Since time immemorial, little boys have played soldier. 
Legions of small square soldiers have marched down the pages 
of history, brandishing wooden swords and avenging oppressed 
and beleaguered peoples. 

“Empires have been built on the genius of men who were 
able to see beyond the glitter of military braid, beyond the ad- 
venture of a hero’s life, above the dogmatic routine of a regi- 
mented existence. 

“And it is of this cloth that two men, Nebraskans by birth 
and upbringing, were fashioned. Two men who have opened the 
channels for an invasion in the southwest Pacific. 

“The Marine commanding officer establishing ten beach- 
heads on the largest Jap base in the Pacific last week was Major 


General Harry Schmidt of Stapleton, Nebraska. . . . He was a 
stalwart lad, energetic, mischievous, quick-witted. ‘Harry could 
lick any kid in town.’ . . . And the other Nebraskan who figured 


largely in the war news today is Major General Charles Corlett 
of the United States Infantry. 

“Charles Corlett hails from a pioneer Nebraska family. In 
1860 his grandfother, John Corlett, settled in Richardson County, 
where he homesteaded and patented a 120-acre farm about three 
miles northwest of Humboldt. And one of the five children left 
fatherless in 1861 was Charles M., father of our General. Charles 
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M., grew up, moved into Pawnee County near Burchard, and 
there in 1889 General Charles Harrison Corlett was born... . 

“From the first, one of the outstanding passions of this boy’s 
life was his devotion to ranching, and so it continues to this day. 
He worked on cattle ranches until his entrance into the National 
Preparatory Academy in 1908,” which led him (via Fort Michel 
in Alaska and ten years as manager of a cattle company in New 
Mexico) across the world to those islands that bid fair to form 
a mountain-peak in future history. 

“A lone wolf, he is known and respected throughout the 
service for his capable handling of his men, his military knowl- 
edge and his astute judgment. But men who have served with 
him maintain that he’s crazy about cattle. . . . Yet he is still, 
first and last, an officer of the U. S. Infantry, . . . still holds a 
ranch in the southwestern United States, and that is what he’s 
fighting to get home to.” 

And waiting for him in that home is a much loved pet with 
a romance and a history. Helen Mary Hayes, on the Journal 
staff, told about it in her column for St. Valentine’s Day : 


Constant readers of Ben Franklin’s weekly were pleased to see its 
recent snapshot of Dorothy Thomas and G-Two, canine hero of one of 
her stories. . . This Springer spaniel did actually leave an Alaskan 
post by plane and was de'ivered to Mrs. Corlett, a neighbor of Miss 
Thomas at Espanola, New Mexico. With that as a starter, the former 
Lincoln author took off into a charming story about a dog and two little 
boys who had faith. The story had great appeal for the soldiers who had 


known G-Two at many army posts, General Corlett wrote. 


Those interested will be rewarded by reading in that maga- 
zine ( March 6, May 1, 1943) the “attractive bit of fiction which 
was actually based on fact,” as the General wrote in his letter 
published with the picture of G-Two. 

The Kearney Hub of last May 15 (AP from Washington) 
brings this tribute to our other Nebraskan: 

“Major General Harry Schmidt, second in command in the 
Marines —a tough but kind gentleman— runs the show when 
his commandant is away and lifts many of the administrative 
burdens from his shoulders. Born at Holdrege in 1886, he has 





had a long and interesting career. His assignments have taken 


him to Guam; the Philippines; Hawaii; four tours of China; 
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Cuba, and Nicaragua, whose president bestowed on him the 
Nicaraguan medal of distinction, and the medal of merit with 
the silver star. Here too he was awarded the Navy Cross for 
distinguished service as brigade intelligence officer in 1928. In 
addition he holds the Mexican and the Yangtse service medals, 
and several others. And now he has just returned from a tour 
of his service’s training camps, expressing satisfaction over what 
he saw. 

“*The Marine Corps’ famous esprit is the result of deliberate 
indoctrination,’ he explained. ‘In training, the men are taught 
the glorious history of the corps and what is expected of them 
to live up to it. We have a lot to be proud of. The draftees 
are working out very well.’ 

“The General was educated at Kearney State Teachers 
College before completing the officers’ course at the Marine 
Corps school in Virginia; he graduated from the Army Command 
and General Staff school at Fort Leavenworth. His domestic 
posts include the Marine Corps schools, where he was an in- 
structor; the Department of the Pacific, where he held various 
offices. .. . He and Mrs. Schmidt reside at the Marine barracks. 
Their son is now a major in the Marine Corps; their daughter is 
the wife of Major Wendt, also of the Corps. . . . His hobby is 
fishing.” 

In the Holdrege Daily Citizen, issues of May 15 and 17, we 
find this: 

“Old-timers in Holdrege today, with shamefaced expres- 
sions, admitted they had almost forgotten the community’s most 
famous man, Major General Harry Schmict. . . . Even though 
memory has been clouded by time, . . . and by the appearance 
of two more recent Schmidt families, the announcement from 
Washington that the second in command of the U. S. Marine 
Corps was a former resident of Holdrege and born in this com- 
munity made citizens swell with pride. 

“Further investigation definitely establishes the fact that the 
General was a son of William Schmidt, who ran a bakery on 
West Avenue. . . . ‘Shorty’ Anderson is not surprised that Harry 
has risen to the heights in the Marines. He recalls the days 
when he owned a very vicious horse named ‘Joe’—a veritable 
outlaw. One day he looked out the window and saw that young 
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Harry had lifted Joe’s hind leg and was calmly inspecting the hoof. 
‘I was so scared I didn’t dare breathe, much less say anything,’ 
he remarked. Finally, the inspection completed to his satisfac- 
tion, the lad walked nonchalantly away. ‘Then,’ says Shorty, ‘I 
lit into him as soon as | could catch my breath....’ A kid who 
could do that with old Joe just naturally had what it takes to 
get to the top, in Anderson’s opinion.” 

Returning now to Miss Lawrence: 

“This past week, pictures of the rows of white crosses in a 
grove of palms have been shown to the public throughout the 
country. Paying honor to their buddies, the somewhat ragged 
rows of marines stood with bowed heads and slightly stooped 
shoulders — One of them frankly weeping. 

“These boys have seen war at its sweaty, bloody worst. They 
have lived with death and terror and horror. But they come 
back with the same clear, dauntless look in their eyes, the same 
unswerving determination paraphrased in that well-known gibe: 
‘The Marines have landed. The situation is well in hand.’ 

“And commanding these amphibious forces, sharing the 
daily hell of their lives as Marine Corps officers are noted for 
doing, is that ‘Peck’s Bad Boy’ of Holdrege, Major General Harry 
Schmidt.” 

For sake of the record, we are proud to add to above story 
(already in type) the fact that on April 26th General Schmidt, 
in company with a number of other Marines, was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal by Admiral Chester Nimitz, com- 
mander in chief of the Pacific Fleet. 


These generals belong to Nebraska. But Lincoln has one 
of her own. Not one on the fighting front, it is true, but giving 
indispensable and highly skilled training to the boys who do go 
to the front. One of whom her citizens will be very proud now 
that he has been discovered (after years of quiet work in army 
camps) as commanding general of the 66th Panther Division 
down at Camp Robinson in Arkansas. He is General Herman F. 
Kramer, born and educated here, confirmed and married here, 
starting his business here, yet for twenty-five years lost to the 
Lincoln picture save in the memory of his friends. 
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The reasons for this seclusion are two: The modesty of 
the General himself, and of his family. He prefers it so. 

“We don’t talk much about the war when- Herman comes 
home, for all of us read that. Instead, we like to talk of family 
matters and try to get back into the current of the old life.” 
Thus his brother Harry, florist on Van Dorn Street, explained 
the situation. 

Down in Arkansas, however, our General is known for 
what he is. A character study of especial interest, by C. C. 
Allard, formed a two-page illustrated feature in the Arkansas 
Democrat Magazine of March 5th last. It is captioned, “Around 
the Clock with a Major General At War.” It was given us 
by a boyhood friend of the general, Dr. Herman Gartner, and 
from it we quote freely. 

“Arm-chair generals went out with Pearl Harbor, believe it 
or not, ... and it would seem that some of the ‘brass hats,’ as 
general officers are called with or without affection by their men, 
threw away the clock at the same time. 

““Sure my men cuss me,’ grinned the general. ‘Give me 
a soldier who doesn’t crab and growl once in a while and I'll 
show you a man who hasn’t the guts to be a soldier.” 

“But the general is as likely to be found in a fox hole as 
elsewhere. . . . He'll sit down and chin with a sergeant over the 
field problem and tell him just where and why his squad would 
have been dead men if they had carried out the advance as they 
did in the simulated warfare. So his men like him. 

“ “Here comes papa,’ said one as he approached. 

“The general, close enough to hear, smiled and said, ‘You 
know, as long as the boys are calling me papa they aren’t going 
outside the dictionary to call me worse names.’ . . . 

Herman F. Kramer was born in 1892 to Franz and Sophie 
Kramer, then living near Seventh and Plum streets. They were 
German immigrants of the sturdy self-reliant forward-looking 
stock that has contributed so much to the building of this sound 
state. His father was a contractor and hoped that Herman would 
join him—as indeed the boy did for a short time after his 
graduation from the College of Engineering. But already he 
had risen from buck private to colonel of cadets of the Univer- 
sity and the uniform, and what it stood for, appealed to him 
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most. Again he started at the foot of the ladder as buck private 
and won his promotion step by step, until he was commissioned 
and then selected to attend the German War College. 

“Officers selected for this must be outstanding, with perfect 
records, undisputable loyalty, and exceptional military diplomats 
who will make friends with enemies, if necessary, for they must 
not only win the confidence of their own superiors and hold it, 
but they must win the confidence of those who even then were 
considered potential enemies of this country. 

“Thus it was that he witnessed the raping of Poland and the 
Battle of Warsaw. He was on a hill above the city the day after 
it fell. This sight he remembers well, for he knew the details of 
every German implement of war used in this blitz. Most of 
them (excepting the latest innovations) he had been permitted 
to study. Thus he could fully appreciate the deadliness of them 
at that time; and he has some knowledge of the latest and im- 
proved weapons of today which his own 66th Division may some 
day face. For he is one of the three officers of the U. S. Army 
who has graduated from the German War College. . . . 

“In their field training, under as closely imitated battle 
conditions as are possible short of the presence of death, the 
soldiers of the Panther Division have been making preparations 
for their day which is to come. In this, General Kramer has 
been one of them. He has lived in the field with his men. When 
it rains he makes the rounds, seeing that all pup tents are properly 
drained before night falls, and that all are as comfortable as 
they should be under field conditions. Then he crawls into his 
own tent... . J Although he has comfortable quarters at the post, 
he prefers to sleep on a cot on the porch... . / And through train- 
ing, the 66th has become one of the toughest fighting organiza- 
tions of the several at their training stage. 

“Here again the square jaw that can support a smile or a 
frown, the keen military brain that can temper gravity with 
humor, is reflected throughout the division. . . . But for all his 
tenacity there is another softer, gentler side to this man who 
was told to ‘whip the best damned division in the Army into 
shape in the shortest possible time.’ For relaxation he likes to 
fiddle around in a flower garden, and when in quarters he likes 
to do his own cooking. 
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“Despite the ruggedness of the 66th, the combat training given 
the Panthers has not produced rowdyism. The percentage of 
delinquencies among members has been less than in any other 
unit at Camp Robinson, according to the headquarters report. . . . 

“General Kramer’s family is composed of his wife and 
daughter and a brother, Frank, who is a sergeant with long over- 
seas service. All are a part of his daily life. He wonders if 
Frank, who is interested in a military career, will lift himself 
by the bootstraps. He wonders how Betty and Jim are getting 
along... . 

“When he has the time, which hasn’t been much, he likes 
golfing, fishing and hunting. But at the moment he is wrapped 
up with his staff in preparing for the ‘big hunt’ of his life, and 
he feels keenly the responsibility which has been placed upon 
him.” 

So ends the story written out of the heart of C. C. Allard, 
Military Editor of the Arkansas Democrat, to whom the General 
is “more than a friend: he is a ‘buddy.’ You would have to know 
him to appreciate him. He is a fighter, the finest man who ever 
lived, and an exceptionally ‘good fellow’ with it all.” 


The Pioneers are almost gone; 
Now, in their stead, 
Sons of those Prophet-Pioneers 
Stand at the head. 
— A. E. Sheldon. 











The Beginnings of Nebraska 


Selective Service 


Born of World War I was a conviction that never again 
would the United States face the task of raising an army with- 
out some pre-arranged mobilization plan. During the 1920s and 
’30s the War Department worked quietly; surveying, planning, 
teaching. In a nation whose ears were almost fanatically cocked 
to Pacificism, these efforts, to say the least, went unsung. 

Beginning in 1925, Frank B. O’Connell of Lincoln, a 
veteran of World War I and a National Guard officer, represented 
Nebraska at brief annual “schools” held at Fort Sheridan, Illinois, 
under the auspices of the War Department and under the per- 
sonal direction of Major Lewis B. Hershey who, oddly enough, 
was of Quaker stock. 

After each school, O’Connell, himself a major im the Na- 
tional Guard, would return to Nebraska and report to the State 
Staff of the Nebraska Adjutant General. The plan these schools 
developed concerned not only a war time “draft” but a method 
for civilian aid to recruiting in peacetime. This dual system was 
premised upon the reasonable expectation that war might come 
to the nation before Congress enacted a draft program. 

Nebraska men who, through the years, worked to set up a 
Nebraska mobilization plan in keeping with outlines brought 
back from the Fort Sheridan school, included Brig. Gen. Guy N. 
Henninger, Brig. Gen. H. J. Paul, Lt. Col. Jess Faes, Lt. Col. 
W. E. McConnaughey, Major O’Connell, Maj. H. R. (“Hobb”) 
Turner, Maj. Trev. Gillaspie, Maj. Malcolm Baldridge, Capt. C. 
L. Clark, Capt. Carroll D. Evans, Capt. Byron Yoder, and Lt. 
Comdr. P. H. Quinby, a naval reserve officer who frequently 
met with the staff when it discussed mobilization plans. 

Amid considerable surprise in some quarters, Congress in 
1940 turned seriously to the business of enacting a peacetime 
Selective Training and Service Act. So complete and up-to-date 
were the War Department’s plans for mobilization that authors 
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of the Selective Service Act were able to lift most of them — 
almost lock, stock and barrel — and write them into the Selective 
Training and Service Act. 

The Selective Training and Service Act became law on 
September 16, 1940, and plans were immediately made for the 
first registration of men between the ages of 21 and 35 to be 
held on October 16, 1940. 

The speed with which events were developing was amazing. 
General Henninger, who had succeeded General Paul as Nebraska 
Adjutant General, was named State Director for Selective 
Service, and he and several members of his staff were immediately 
called to active duty. These officers were confronted with the 
mountainous job of organizing Nebraska localities to handle the 
first registration in less than thirty days. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of forms had to be printed, others had to be obtained from 
Washington, volunteer registrars had to be rounded up to serve 
without pay. Clerical help had to be hired. Meanwhile, the 
governor (R. L. Cochran) was busy obtaining nominations from 
all parts of the state for Selective Service Local Board members. 

Under Selective Service, 105 local boards were organized 
over the state— one in each county save Douglas with ten and 
Lancaster with four. 

The first registration placed the names of 145,000 men on 
Selective Service lists. Almost at once the first national lottery 
was held to determine induction sequence. On November 21, 
1940, the first inductees left Ainsworth in Brown County for the 
induction station where they were examined for service. Dur- 
ing the remaining days of November other counties sent men 
(most of them volunteers) to Induction Stations at Fort Crook 
and Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. In all, 123 men were delivered 
for induction in November. 

The burden of inaugurating Selective Service in Nebraska 
fell largely upon the shoulders of these officers: Henninger, 
McConnaughey, O’Connell, Quinby, Turner, Gillaspie, Evans 
and Yoder. As of this writing, these officers are still with Ne- 
braska Selective Service with the exception of Captain Evans 
and Captain Yoder. O’Connell and Turner are now lieutenant 
colonels; Quinby, the navy man, a commander. The medical 
direction of the Nebraska program is under Col. P. H. Bartholo- 
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mew, former commander of the medical regiment of the 35th 
Division and former Nebraska state health director. Other 
members of the state staff include Capt. Jackson B. Chase, legal 
division, and Capt. John J. Jesse, USMC liaison officer. 

Since the first registration, five others have been held, four 
of them to cover men between the current military liability age 
of 18 through 44, and the fourth to cover men between 45 and 
65 years of age. The registration of the older group was arranged 
to obtain an inventory of the nation’s manpower supply and an 
occupational breakdown thereof. All in all, Nebraska carries a 
total of 441, 944 men on its Selective Service rolls, 270,607 of 
them between the ages of 18 and 38. 

Classifying these registrants, keeping track of their status and 
keeping their Selective Service records, is a contingent of some 
2,000 persons of whom 1,700 donate their services. Heading the 
list of volunteer workers are the members of the Local Boards 
who form the real heart of the system. 

Between November 1940 and December 1942 the armed 
forces received their men from Selective Service and from enlist- 
ments, but on December 11, 1942, an executive order halted 
virtually all enlistments. Subsequent to that date most volun- 
teers were, and still are, processed by Selective Service. The few 
exceptions are the relatively small number of youths under 18 
accepted by the Navy, and a few specialists accepted by the Navy 
by enlistment. 

By May 1, 1944, there were slightly more than 100,000 Ne- 
braskans in the armed forces. During the first World War, 
about 58,000 Nebraskans served in all branches of the armed 


forces. 














FIVE OF NEBRASKA’s WAR CORRESPONDENTS 


Tor (Reading left to right): Don Hollenbeck, William McGaffin, Charles 
Arnot. 
Bottom: Grant Parr, Walter G. Rundle. 











Nebraska’s War Correspondents 


In these pages, from time to time, we aim to present leading 
figures among war correspondents who first saw light of day in 
this state: their faces, a glimpse of their lives, a character-reveal- 


ing letter, or some illustrative selection from their work. 

This is not alone for sake of the historical record. It is 
based on the belief that comparatively few readers are familiar 
with the man behind the dispatch: his native state, his personality, 
his career. Rarely indeed does his name appear even when he 
attains the dignity of a by-line; even then, what do his readers 
know about him? He is just one of the wheels in the UP or 
AP machine. 

Yet this one state has given probably a score of outstand- 
ing correspondents who are now overseas in the very midst of 
the fight, sharing every danger that the strict rules of war allow. 
True, that is the assignment requested, but in its discharge 
they show a fine eager spirit. These are Nebraska’s own boys 
from home, with roots striking deep in Nebraska soil. Boys 
who drew their strength from Nebraska sunshine, their ideals 
from contemplation of Nebraska stars—those brilliant stars 
that shine above the Plains. We cannot fully appreciate their 
work until we know them better. And even when their stories 
are written around just one gallant soldier, they picture the 
fields in which thousands of other Nebraska boys are fighting, 
and the splendid spirit, the incredible courage, with which they 
fight. Thus, viewing a part, imagination grasps the whole. Bet- 
ter than anyone else can do it, our correspondents on the battle- 
front are writing the historical record of the war, day by day. 

A year ago The Schuyler Sun published a vivid eye-witness 
account of the battle of Santa Cruz—that decisive battle off 
the Solomons in which the United States lost eleven warships 
but wrested ten from the Japs, possibly a big carrier, and over 
a hundred planes. It was written by Charles P. Arnot of the 
United Press, whose father was once superintendent of schools 
at Schuyler. From the deck of a battleship he watched the great 
fight and wrote the following dispatch for which we are indebted 
to The Sun: 
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ARNOT AT SANTA CRUZ 


The Sinking of The Hornet 


A seaman, lying on the blistering deck of the crippled aircraft car- 
rier Hornet as enemy planes shrieked down, tried to climb off his stretcher 
“to have another shot at the Japs.” 

A man with a broken back tried to refuse a surgeon’s care so his 
buddy could be treated first. Four men ran to throw a blazing, bone- 
searing incendiary bomb off the deck. Men rammed powder into almost 
red-hot guns with their bare hands when the automatic controls were 
knocked off. 

From a battleship which alone shot down thirty-two planes I watched 
the battle of Santa Cruz October 26 in which the Hornet was the victim 
of a mad aerial attack. Our destroyers sank her after two Japanese at- 
tacks had riddled her with bombs. 

From my observation post I saw the Japanese planes shriek down. 
The Hornet had sent out its planes to bomb a Japanese task-force 100-odd 
miles to the north. They heavily damaged at least two cruisers and 
three destroyers in addition to planting four to six thousand-pound bombs 
on a new aircraft carrier of the Zuikaku class, 17,000 tons or larger. It 
was a raging furnace when they left it. 

But the Japanese were sending wave upon wave of dive bombers and 
torpedo planes against the Hornet and its escort. American fighter planes 
and the anti-aircraft guns shot down many of them, but the remainder 
dived on through a hell of fire. 

Our ship was several thousand yards from the Hornet. It was 9:55 
a.m. Singly, in pairs, in threes and fours, at least forty Japanese planes 
hurtled down on the Hornet, coming out of the sun through low scattered 
clouds. They were almost on the ship before the gunners could spot them. 
The Hornet twisted, circled, to no avail. 

I saw a sudden flash and a cloud of smoke. 

“There goes the Hornet,” an officer said. 

I told him he was too pessimistic. But the big carrier began spouting 
heavy black smoke. We were not yet under attack, but we had to pro- 
tect another of our carriers, and we steamed away at high speed from the 
Hornet and its escorts. 

As we left I saw a Japanese plane on the Hornet’s flight deck. Two 
others crashed later. I saw the Hornet, listing to port, smoking fiercely. 
One bomb had landed near its stack and its power supply was diminishing 
rapidly. I knew the ship had suffered badly, but my hopes rose during 
the afternoon when I was told it would be able to receive some of its own 
planes, which had been out fighting. 

There was hope the Hornet could get entirely out of the combat zone, 
but the Japanese planes came back—horizontal bombers and torpedo 
planes. Torpedoes hit. The Hornet was past salvage. Despite the fatal 
damage, casualties were relatively light, and many of her officers and men 
watched as our destroyers steamed up and shelled the ship to death. 
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How the Eighth Army Did It 


Grant Parr, whose home is at Minden, contributed an arti- 
cle to October Harper's which, with its nine pages and map, 
makes a highly important contribution to the history of this 
war. There the student will learn just how Montgomery wrung 
titanic victory out of a heavy defeat at Mareth in Africa. We 
quote a part of the descriptive, narrative passages. 


I want to tell the story of the Eighth Army as I saw it rolling on 
in the last great days of its African conquest — at the end of the longest 
advance in the history of warfare. Our imaginations have been too much 
peopled with the blitzkrieg feats of gray-clad hordes. Montgomery's 
lightning war was spelled in English, fought in khaki. 

With equipment built in the United States, Britain, Canada, India 
and Australia, men from the four corners of the globe fought as a unit, 
a well-oiled machine which swept the Axis out of half of North Africa 

After the repulse at Mareth, due to the mistake of two field officers, 
General Bernard Montgomery faced a situation that might have stumped 
lesser men. Many thoroughly competent generals would have settled 
back to reorganize, thus throwing the African timetable off schedule. 
Others would have hammered blindly at the barrier, succeeded at a high 
price in lives, and lost equipment or failed once more 

Montgomery did not hesitate. His right-hand blow had not broken 
the enemy's jaw, therefore he would hit with his left. But war being no 
Marquis of Queensberry affair, Monty determined to weight that left 
with steel knuckles. . . . 

The First Armored Division didn’t leave the Mareth area until March 
21st, the day the Nazis used the last-gasp strength of their Fifteenth 
Panzer Division to force the Fiftieth Division to pull back. . . . The 
trek that ensued made the old covered-wagon migrations seem picayune. 
From start to finish the desert tracks looked like great winding snakes 
as the endless stream of trucks came on. 

I made the journey through the desert in the foremost part of the 
transport section and I have never spent two more unpleasant days. The 
trucks were rickety affairs, having crossed myriad miles of desert in 
more than one campaign. Precious water boiled out of our radiators 
and we were limited to half a gallon per day for washing and drinking. 
In actual practice we didn’t wash. “Shan” Sedgwick of the New York 
Times said, “European peasants get so dirty that eventually they become 
clean, like a tree.” That was the state we attempted to gain, but when 
we finally reached water at El Hamma we were still dirty. The white 
dust was the worst. Men who rode got their faces plastered with it until 
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they looked like weird clowns. There was no water to wash it off with 
so they just retained their strange complexion. 

While the Mareth battle was swinging in favor of the Nazis, the 
New Zealanders attacked the center of their defenses and drove in a 
wedge. . . . But the Nazis still held an observation post which enabled 
them to shell unmercifully. The Maoris got the job of taking this post 

These little brown warriors hate the Germans and love the bayonet. 
In the last war at Gallipoli they were said to have fought uphill with 
bayonets alone, and because they are short and stocky they tossed 
skewered Turks back over their shoulders and fought on up. The 
Germans never bring things to such a pass if they can help it. Soon the 
Maoris had their observation point and the Kiwi line was straight and 
tenable. Then General Freyberg brought up his artillery and hid his tanks 
in the wadis. The stage was set for battle. 

From a hill in the Gebel Melab, six days after the first attack on 
Mareth, I peered through a swirling veil of dust to watch part of the 
decisive caravan as it unfolded itself in the great flat plain below me. 

Strung out along its expanse and just approaching the first hill crests 
was a sight calling to mind the Biblical connotations of the word host 
In the midst of a pall of dust rumbled thousands of vehicles of every 
description — tanks, Bren carriers, armored cars, jeeps, troop-trans- 
porters, gun lorries and limbers, gasoline trucks, infantry-bearing trucks. 
Inexorably the host rumbled forward; it was literally hours before the 
vast parade had moved past our vantage point. 

As reconstructed from the account of General Freyberg himself, the 
attack looked something like this to the enemy. Waiting in his defensive 
trenches about 3:30 p.m., Fritz scanned the skies as he heard the drone 
of airplane motors. Then he spotted them, eighteen dim shapes in the 
dusty sky, and a moment later bombs fell all around him. Cowering in 
his slit trench, he heard the sickening thud and zoompfh as the Bostons 
continued to rain destruction. . . . Then it was the diving Kittybombers 
which made him press his face to the dusty earth. All during the battle 
the Allied air forces furnished bombers at the rate of three squadrons 
an hour to make the first zone of the barrage. Fritz never got out of 
his slit trench at all, for shells were soon falling all around him. It was 
a creeping barrage many yards deep, with the Long Toms laying down 
the first line, howitzers churning up the middle, and 25-pounder bursts 
preceding the tanks. 

When his instincts told him the tanks were coming, Fritz stuck his 
green helmet out of the trench and tried to man his gun. But he found that 
he was little better than a blind man. The strong southwest wind was 
whipping dust into his face in thick white clouds, murkier than any smoke 
screen. When the dust cleared for a moment the setting sun was in his 


eyes. 
Some of Fritz’s companions didn’t believe there were tanks coming 
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because they were so sure that the British attacked only at night. 
Freyberg had counted on that as an element of surprise. 

Then the British tanks opened fire. . . . It was about this time that 
Fritz threw in his hand. The barrage alone was usually enough for the 
Italians. 

The New Zealand infantry — gallant veterans of Greece, Crete, and 
El Alamein and probably at that moment the best troops, man for man, 
in the world — went in with the British Crusaders to dispatch recalcitrant 
Huns and take prisoners. The whole attack went on schedule and desired 
objectives were taken 

I saw prisoners marching back the next day, dusty, thirsty, and 
woebegone. The Germans were silent and miserable; the Italians were 
voluble about the injustice of their thirst, the foolishness of the war, and 
the sad fate which had forced them to fight in the first place. 

The New Zealanders believe it was the sight of the First Armored 
host coming over the horizon on the heels of their own crushing attack 
which finally convinced the Nazis that it was hopeless to hold out longer. 
The job of the First Armored was to break through, and, as one British 
officer put it, “run like a scalded cat for El Hamma.” The division 
started its run as the moon came up around midnight after the battle. 
It turned once, even as a cat will do, and clawed up the German tank 
units when they attacked its rear, then it sped on. 

In thus driving entirely through the Twenty-first Panzer Division 
in a moonlight advance, the First Armored made mechanized-warfare 
history. The Germans had mounted many anti-tank guns in the wadis, 
but in the dim light the gunmen did not see what was happening until 
too late... . 

French General Le Clerc came to congratulate Freyberg, who was 
even then standing beside the American light tank in which he travels. 
The New Zealander was directing operations over the field-telephone 
system which the almost miraculous work of the signals section always 
provided a few hours after any unit reached a new location. General 
Le Clerc, slight and weather-beaten, simply dressed in olive drill, some- 
how seemed close kin to big, bluff, powerful Bernard Freyberg. They 
were, after all, both great warriors, superbly tough. . . . 

El Hamma was the usual sort of Arab village with numerous palms 
and buildings of whitewashed mud or stone, but it was as welcome to the 
thirsty British troops as the troops were to its French population. After 
days on half a gallon of water per man, the soldiers were quick to strip 
and plunge into the cool waters of a shallow little stream near the village 
or to take dips in the hot sulphur spring for which the town enjoyed local 


SE «653 

The Eighth Army now underwent a brief period of consolidation 
while supplies were brought up and men rested. The Germans made 
feeble attempts to upset Montgomery’s preparations, but they could muster 
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only a few bombers. . . .Meanwhile our planes were still going over, and 
tankbusters continued to pare enemy armor. The Luftwaffe’s attempt 
to hit back was pitiful. 

On the morning of April 6th, Montgomery struck again, . . . but 
the Germans never fought long. As we drove northward later we saw 
little sign of them save rows of white crosses among the fields of daisies 
and poppies that disguised the brownish, semi-desert prairie. 

The Eighth Army fought no more until it reached Enfidaville on the 
south of the “Tunis shell.” Its long trek of sixteen hundred miles, the 
longest advance in history, was virtually over. 

What then of the men who composed this army? They came from 
all over the world, though most of them were English. English, yes, 
tough, uncomplaining, indomitable Englishmen. They were shy, soft- 
spoken, drawling lads with straw-colored hair, straight from the vales 
and moors of Yorkshire; and small, tough, desert-blackened Cockneys 
who had learned to take care of themselves on the sidewalks of London. 
Officers too, of course, but leaders who not only were free of “the old 
school tie” but wore no tie at all. The Eighth Army was a democratic 
army in manner and in dress — spit-and-polish had been forgotten long 
before in the press of important matters like fighting the enemy. 

The Scots didn’t wear kilts in the desert but some kept them in 
their bed rolls for special occasions. They still spoke with the rough 
brogue of the uplands, and the hearts that made their forefathers the 
living emblems of courage beat again in every unit of the Highland 
Division. 

The New Zealanders are men much like those you meet on the 
dairy farms of Wisconsin, the grain and cattle farms of Iowa and 
Nebraska. They are simple, unspoiled men with a great sense of democ- 
racy and apparently no fear whatever. 

The Indians wore a dozen faces — Punjabis, Sikhs and the rest, 
but all fought magnificently when their peculiar specialties were required. 
The South Africans, like the Australians, were absent at the last except 
for some technical units and their fliers, those tireless young men who 
flew the Bostons hundreds of times across the Mareth line and the Gap. 
South African Negro troops were excellent as drivers and supply men. 

There were never any Americans in the ground army proper, but 
American airmen flew the Mitchells . . . and our heavy bombers played 
their part... . The Allied air forces are of course a story in themselves. 
Their greatness and the greatness of the Eighth Army stemmed from 
the perfect co-operation between the two. 
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A War Correspondent Writes to His Mother 


Walter G. Rundle has been a correspondent of the United 
Press for a number of years — first in Lincoln, then New York, 
and now in various fields of action overseas where his present 
assignment is “Somewhere in China.” Supplementing the sol- 
diers’ “Letters Home”’ printed in earlier pages of ths issue, we are 
fortunate in having permission to quote from two written by 
Mr. Rundle during the Christmas season. 


Mother, darling : 

Your two V-mail letters, dated November 27 and December 3, reached 
me yesterday to brighten these days immeasurably. They were the first 
news from anyone at home I’ve had since leaving London, nearly two 
months ago. Nothing that could have reached me could possibly be 
more welcome or cheering for Christmas. 

Your letter broke the news to me that I’m an unc'e, and am very 
anxious to know your reactions. I want to caution you that you'll 
probably react quite typically and do your utmost to spoil this first grand- 
child, so I’m passing along the crack Hartzell Spence made to the 
grandmothers of their new offspring: “Damn it, I didn’t interfere with 
the upbringing of your children, so please don’t interfere with the up- 
bringing of mine!” But, Mother, | know your wisdom 

I’m “headquartering” in a lovely, mountain-rimmed valley that 
reminds me very much of the region around Santa Fe. The view is 
quite similar to that from Adele's Pojaque home. And the valley, with 
its adobe houses and checkerboard fields of red earth and green truck 


farms, is also very like many | have seen in New Mexico. The climate 


too is much like that 
I’ve spent a part of my first few days here swinging around the area 


have always so much enjoyed in the Southwest 


I'll be covering, and that too is colorful and interesting country. The 
Chinese are a friendly, cheerful race, generally cleaner than the Indians, 
and I think I shall like it better here. The food is good and living con- 
ditions, while a bit on the rugged side, are comfortable enough. 

In the course of my trip out I had a couple of hours’ visit to the 
Taj Mahal. Like the Pyramids, it impressed me far more than I had 
expected. It is dazzling with its white marble and alabaster against its 
setting of green gardens and red sandstone walls. Its mosaics of semi- 
precious stones are lovely—the most delicate work of the type I’ve 


ever seen. 


Ever since leaving Britain I’ve been favored by almost continuously 
warm and sunny weather. It is a grand time to travel, and after being 
sun-starved for several months I’ve been luxuriating. . 

Christmas Eve I was invited to a party given by the military for the 
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local gee-eyes . . . a pleasant diversion. This was followed by Christmas 
Mass, and today the mess hall of the hostel where I’m staying came 
through with a bountiful, thoroughly American dinner. . . There was 
even a tree with some rather well improvised decorations. . . . The party 


wound up with the singing of Christmas hymns and patriotic songs by 
the crowd — somehow very touching in such a setting. . . 

But there’s no substitute for family, friends, and the excitement oi 
opening Christmas packages. . . . This season has been one of fond 
remembrance for me as well. I am ever conscious of the gifts of good 
health, an alert mind, a sound philosophy and a sense of humor for 
which my chilhood home and influences are responsible. Those are things 
that never can be put into fine packages or hung upon a tree. Yet they 
are the most valuable of all possessions and I am ever grateful to you 
for your part in making them mine. 

Mother, I do sincerely wish you a happy New Year and send you 
my very special and constant love. 


On January 2 Mr. Rundle wrote again: 


This is a beautiful starlit night, and from my window I can see the 
dark outline of the surrounding mountains silhouetted in the light of a 
bright half-moon. It’s still hard to believe that it is midwinter. . .. A 
coat is unnecessary except when driving in an open jeep at night 

The hostels are simply but adequately furnished in unfinished pi 
and each one is equipped with a shower room. Meals are served in a 
nearby mess hall and are nourishing and reasonably well prepared. I 
travel about the headquarters base (which spreads over a good many 
square miles) by hitchhiking on army vehicles, and [ get around be 
tween the various bases in this area by similar use of a thumb with the 
pilots. I’m out of doors a great deal and shou!d become healthy as a 
horse with all this exercise. 

This has been a new and quite different experience — adjusting my- 
self to life in this army hostel: or perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say, getting myself accepted. Darrell Berrigan, whom I succeeded, 
was an affable, voluble Irishman and exceptionally well liked. The per- 
sonnel reserved judgment on his replacement, and for several days | 
was an outsider while they made up their minds. But I've passed muster 
now, and am regularly invited to share packages from home and bottles 
brought in from India or farther away. I haven't encountered anything 
like my first week here since Fraternity House days. 

There is a reasonable amount of excitement in this assignment, | 
guess. Much of it is new and vastly interesting to me. The difficulty 
for the present is that action here is overshadowed completely by the 
events in Europe; but it stands to reason that there'll be a day wher 
news from here comes into its own. Guess I'll have to content myself 
with the crumbs until then. 
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An unidentified, undated clipping, “Delayed,” from New 
Delhi may close the section from this correspondent. To the 
United Press he wrote: 

Because Lts. Roy E. Thomas of Buffalo New York, and Cecil A. 
Gibson of Columbus Georgia, knew a lot of guys in China would be dis- 
appointed if the mail didn’t come through, they stuck to their plane and 
landed five thousand pounds oi letters January 16 after trying to fly 
through the top of a mountain. 

They were within sight of their base when they saw what appeared 
to be a scudding cloud. 

“Suddenly we saw a ragged edge nosed up,—and then, Boom! The 
damned cloud had a rock in it,” complained Thomas, the pilot. “We 
thought that was the end and expected to spin. Instead we gained a 
little altitude. 

“If we had known then the tail was gone, we would have followed 
the crew in bailing out. When I saw the condition of the ship, I decided 
to go into the rabbit's foot business in Columbus after the war. A guy 
with that much luck has got enough to spread around.” 


McGaffin on the Air 


This Nebraskan, who at the age of five learned to set type 
in his father’s shop in Polk, now war correspondent for The 
Associated Press, has had exceptional opportunities for reporting 
from far-separated battle fronts. Some of these experiences 
were related in a February Forum interview with Ray Clark, 
chief newscaster of WOW in Omaha, to whom we are indebted 
for the transcript. 

To the question “What over-all picture did you get of your 
escape from France?” Mr. William McGaffin replied : 

“It was such a tragic thing! France was not ready for the 
war when it began, and would not have been ready if it had been 
delayed another twenty years. . France never really recovered 
from the last war — she has been suffering from a mortal wound 
ever since. One of the evidences of this is apparent in their 
internal dissension, and there was no patriotism. One govern- 
ment would no sooner get into power than another group of 
politicians would try to overthrow it. Every man was for him- 
self. Some were so selfish that they even sided with the Ger- 
mans because it was temporarily profitable for them to do so.” 
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“Then you who were over there could pretty nearly see 
what the end would be long before it came?” 

“Yes, we did. I recall the day war was declared. We sat 
in a sidewalk cafe in Paris and all of us were pretty pessimstic 
because we thought we saw the handwriting on the wall even 
then. We tried to talk ourselves out of it, tried to think it would 
not be so bad, but actually it turned out to be worse.” 

“There has been considerable discussion on one point — 
whether or not France actually fought.” 

“Yes, I am sure the French did fight, and fight very well. 
Certainly my information is all to that effect.” 

“.... So when you went into Britain I imagine you thought 
it was all over?” 

“Not exactly. I admit that while we were waiting in Bor- 
deaux I did think that if we didn’t reach London quickly we'd 
not be in time to see the Armistice signed. We _ were 
feeling just that low. But when we got into England 
we saw that the British didn’t even know they had been 
defeated, and with this spirit and the grace of God and a bit of 
luck they carried on. Probably one of the amazing records of 
history will be how close they came to defeat. And the thing 
that impressed us so was that if they had gone under we would 
have been bearing this fight alone. It probably would have meant 
a land invasion of America. Certainly it wouldn’t have been 
jolly.” 

“It was pretty definite, after you had been there a few 
weeks, that no end of the war was in sight?” 

“Oh, very definite! It was an exciting place in those days. 
Our plane came down on the south coast of England, and on 
our first night we went into a bar. There were young men in 
uniform having dates with their girls as usual, but they came in 
with their rifles strapped on their backs. They were actually 
ready by the minute to repel the invasion if it came, to fight 
‘street by street,’ as Churchill said.” 

“It is an amazing story, and more so to you as you saw it 
unfold from the beginning.” 

“Yes. . . . Since I came back, some of my friends are saying, 
‘The war began while you were gone this time.’ But as I think 
back to 1939 when the war began for the French and the 
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British, it makes me feel like the Old Man of the Mountain.” 

In closing, McGaffin said he has to get back to Nebraska 
now and then to maintain his sanity. “It is a good, solid place 
to come back to. The people are the finest in the world. They’re 
honest, sincere and straightforward, and you always know where 
you stand with them.” 


Broadcasting Battles in Italy 


Don Hollenbeck is a Lincoln boy who began reporting news 
while in the Univers:ty of Nebraska. His first assignment was 
to the Nebraska State Journal in 1926; his last, to the foreign 
staff of NBC in London in March 1943. Thence he was sent 
to Algiers just in time to take a place with the British troops 
making the landings at Salerno. He went in with the second 
wave — the assault wave which took the full force of German 
shells, and later made a number of battle-action recordings which 
were broadcast to the United States. 

During the conquest of southern Italy Hollenbeck moved 
northward with the troops and was one of the first correspondents 
to begin broadcasting from Naples when the Army Signal Corps 
set up transmitters for the correspondents. But at Salerno he 
was stricken with malaria, then with jaundice, and ordered back 
home. In Omaha early in February this year, he appeared on 
the Forum program of WOW;; from this, through the courtesy 
of Ray Clark, the following extracts are taken. 

“The first big event for me in covering the news over there 
was at Salerno, just south of the town. I'll never forget it! We 
were on a headquarters ship and had put the commanding officer 
ashore, then for awhile feared we couldn't get the rest of the 
people off. We were under heavy fire, so had to back off and 
spend that morning shuttling back and forth in the bay with 
German aircraft overhead and German ‘88’ guns on shore, and 
behind us our own destroyers and cruisers bombarding the shore 
positions, so it was not a very pleasant cruise we had around 
the gulf of Salerno. . . . I had a wire recorder with me and was 
on top of the landing craft trying to make some records at the 
time.” 
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Asked what kind of protection there is after these forces 
have landed, Mr. Hollenbeck replied: 

“You hope there is air cover. We had difficulty that way 
because our forces were based in Sicily. They had to fly all 
the way, and it didn’t give them very much gas to spend over 
our heads. We looked for those planes most of the time.” 

“How long were you on the beachhead in that precarious 
situation?” asked Mr. Clark. 

“Two days, then we moved north. By that time it was 
pretty well secured. The Americans caught the brunt of it, of 
course. I didn’t see that fight, but it was due to the gallant 
efforts of the Americans that they stopped that German advance. 
The battle was a touch-and-go and we were extremely lucky to 
win it. You have to give full credit to the American divisions to 





HoLLENBECK AT SETH PARKER TRANSMITTER 
Naples 
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the south. We didn’t get into the real trouble where I was — 
but it was close enough for me.” 

“You were in uniform, were you, without any guns?” 

“No guns! You can’t shoot back. If a correspondent is 
armed when captured he is shot at once. Otherwise he gets the 
consideration of a captain as a prisoner of war... .” 

“You got some reports out from some of the other activities 
— the Ranger activity?” 

“That’s right. I made a recording of the battle up there.” 

“What about your general impressions of the war? You 
have been studying news for quite awhile — how does it look to 
you, on the whole?” 

“It looks like a long war yet to me, Ray. | can’t be optimistic, 
as a lot of people are. Even on the European side. The Ger- 
mans are a tough and bitter enemy. They have lots of resources 
yet, and I think they will hold on just as long as they can.” 


There was an arresting item in Stars and Stripes last Sep- 
tember 20th: 

“Don Hollenbeck of NBC sent back from Italy one of the 
most dramatic recordings we've ever heard. Against a backdrop 
of gunfire Don gave a vivid description of the bitter battle raging 
about him as he stood on the shore with microphone in hand and 
a portable recorder on his back. Interviews with the boys en- 
gaged in the fight were outstanding.” 

A wire recorder was used for this broadcast from the beach 
at Salerno. On the hair-fine thread of steel wound on that small 
spool every sound of battle was inscribed, then relayed to Algiers 
and short-waved to the United States on September 17th. In 
such fashion history is chronicled today with complete fidelity 
even while in the making, and that in itself is history. 

There’s history, too, in the transmitter Don Hollenbeck later 
used at Naples. It was Seth Parker’s old transmitter, made 
memorable by his broadcasts from a yacht in the South Seas. 
Indeed, it went around the world with him, and it gave to the 
world the story of the sun’s eclipse from the South Pacific. 
Engineers of the Signal Corps patched it up with bits of 
Italian equipment discarded in the Axis stations at Syracuse and 
Bari, and it found fitting resurrection and a voice that went 
around the world again over NBC, CBS and the Blue networks 
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on Sunday the 14th day of November from a room in Naples so 
small that Red Mueller had to sit on the knee of Hollenbeck, who 
divided NBC time with him. The BBC was also represented in 
that little room—the first station opened by the Allies in 
liberated Europe. 


War Correspondents In Person 
The McGaffins and the Press 


Some fifty years ago William H. McGaffin founded The Gasette at 
Bellwood, as well as a family of sons who have carried on his work — for 
when printers’ ink really gets into a man’s blood there seems to be no 
known eradicator. Especially when that blood is of the pioneer Nebraska 
strain and Irish to boot. 

These sons are three: William H., Jr.. who owned and edited the 
newspaper at Brainard; Hugh M., owner and editor of the Polk Progress, 
and James M., for nine years with The People’s Banner at David City, 
both now living in Omaha. 

The grandsons also are three, each of whom is conspicuous in the 
world’s news and two in the war news. They are James Marr McGaffin, 
son of William H. Jr., who is Washington correspondent for the Des 
Moines Register-Tribune; William, son of Hugh M., roving reporter and 
war correspondent for The Associated Press; and James M. Jr., the 
son of his father, now in Africa. The two latter belong on these pages. 


Wittram McGarrin of Polk (whom everybody calls “Bill”) was 
managing editor of the student paper while at the University of Ne- 
braska and worked nights on the Lincoln State Journal. After gradu- 
ating in 1932 he worked on the Lincoln Daily Star and then went to the 
Omaha World-Herald and The Telegram published at Columbus, near 
the old home town. In 1934 he won the Gilbert M. Hitchcock scholarship 
to the School of Journalism at Columbia University; in 1935 joined The 
Associated Press in New York and two years later went abroad as a 
feature writer, assigned to “the human side of European life.” This laid 
the foundation for his reports from North Africa, the Middle East, the 
Mediterranean, India, Russia and China. 

A few years ago Mr. McGaffin collaborated with Oliver Gramling in 
“Free Men are Fighting’ —a dramatic narrative woven around the lives 
of men in the thick of battle as only a war correspondent can tell it 
An interview with General Joseph Stillwell right after the Allied retreat 
from Burma, with his salty comment — “We got one hell of a beating!” — 
was among the news beats scored by McGaffin. After covering the Cairo 
conference he returned to New York where he gave a few broadcasts. 
Then, back home for the first time in three years, he made a brief lecture 
tour before returning to the war front. 
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James M. McGarrin Jr. of Omaha and Edgar W. Parker Jr. of 
Florida, both staff sergeants, have the honor of setting up a bureau keyed 
to the needs of modern warfare. Always before the men who were 
fighting waited many weeks for news, whether from the war front or the 
home front; now they get it hot off the griddle of a complex radio net- 
work. Three times a day they get it, from the seven stations of the 
AEF that reach all the way from Casablanca to a mobile unit that serves 
the Fifth Army in Italy, besides hourly bulletins, regular newscasts every 
quarter-hour, and occasional news-flashes for any event of special moment. 

The nerve center of this network is in Algiers, where the boys operate 
on a schedule of twenty-four hours a day. Thus the complete output of 
the Army News Service, the OWI, 
the” Signal Corps, the newfangled 
branch of Psychological Warfare, 
and the Public Relations offices of 
Army and Navy, is made available 
to experienced correspondents by 
the long hours of arduous work done 
by the eager boys of this bureau 
who have “a nose for news.” In 
addition, each station of the AEF 
has its own news editor to supple- 
ment the central service. All troops 
in the Mediterranean Theater are 
further served by three weekly pro- 
grams prepared by this indefati- 
gable Parker-McGaffin team: There 
is a Tuesday evening broadcast to 
round up the highlights of the week 
for sports-minded soldiers and sail- 
ors. There is a Wednesday night 
feature “For and About You Men 
and Women in the Armed Forces 
and the War You Are Fighting.” It is designed to keep the troops in- 
formed about new weapons, medical discoveries, legislation affecting 
troops; and explains some phase of the war. And Sunday nights Major 
Andre Baruch, in charge of the AEF Stations, reads “The Week in 
Review” —a summary of all the week’s news on the front and at home. 





The Other Reporters 


Don HoLLenseck (born in Lincoln in 1905) writes that when pledged 
to Phi Kappa Psi he was exhorted to try for PBK “and responded by 
flunking almost all courses in the last semester except orchestra, where I 
finally achieved first violin section. Some of my happiest memories arc 
practice sessions with Billy Quick and my studies under Carl Frederic 
Steckelberg along with Koby Sirinsky and Leland Wood, who were good. 
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Also, dreading military drill so much, I took up the clarinet — and then 
had to march with the High School and University bands! Neithe: 
clarinet nor violin figure in my career now, but am an avid collector of 
classical records. 

“In 1927 went to Omaha to work for the Bee-News. Its sale in 1937 
led me to both New York and San Francisco as photo editor for Associated 
Press. In 1940 returned to New York for work in news room of NBC, 
then was in at the launching of the daily PM — the most hectic experience 
of my journalistic career, but also the most fun. Then, in the Publica- 
tions Division of OWI, was sent to London in 1942. That trip brings 
me almost one of my most harrowing war-memories — being confined on 
a clipper plane with Al Jolson, Merle Oberon and other stars, and Jolson 
insisted on singing. 

“Rejoined NBC in London in 1943 and in August went to North 
Africa. Visited Sicily and was duly disappointed in ancient ruins. Syra- 
cuse had been a city of my dreams, and to find a cement mixer in 
Arethusa’s fountain and the Temple of Apollo used as a w.c. by Syra- 
cusans was something of a shock. 

“My first (and, I hope, my last) taste of battle was at Salerno, 
where I accompanied the British section of the Fifth Army. In January 
was ordered home. No immediate plans for going overseas again.” 


GRANT Parr is a Nebraska boy even though born in Texas in 1913. 
From earliest kindergarten days and on through the University he drew 
his inspiration from Nebraska air, gained his education from Nebraska 
schools. This is told by A. J. Schneider, himself a member of the World- 
Herald family some years ago; now assistant manager of News and 
Special Events for the National Broadcasting Company at New York. 
His account (written with the one thought of being helpful) is too 
graphic to allow any changes. 

“Grant’s family moved to Minden in 1916. He went through the 
grade and high schools there; attended Nebraska Wesleyan for two years, 
graduating from the School of Journalism. For three years while in 
college he worked on the Nebraska State Journal; came to Columbia 
University for his Master’s degree in journalism; then went traveling. 
In Egypt in 1939 he wound up in Cairo, where for three years he taught 
Journalism, English and History at the American University. 

“In 1942, when the Germans were pushing British forces back towards 
Egypt, Grant joined the NBC staff of foreign reporters. He covered 
the whole North African campaign, going out to the front lines, making 
various plane trips over the battlefields, then going back to Cairo for 


broadcasts. 

“When General Montgomery opened up the offensive in late Novem- 
ber of 1942—the campaign that eventually drove Marshal Rommel all 
the way across North Africa to Tunisia— Parr moved right along with 
the British Eighth Army, with occasional flights back to Cairo for a 
quick report to NBC and then back to the front again. When Mont- 
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gomery got to Tunisia and joined forces with General Eisenhower, Parr 
moved over to Algiers. It was from there that he was the first radio 
reporter to broadcast the fall of Tunis, which, as you know, was prac- 
tically the end of the whole North African campaign. 

“In addition to his work as a radio newsman he has been contributing 
to the New York Times and various magazines. His account of the 
march of the British Eighth Army across North Africa for Harper’s was 
one of the best reporting jobs that has been done on any campaign by 
any reporter.” 


Wa ter Gorpon RUNDLE is another war correspondent who turned 
“native Nebraskan” in the kindergarten, so to speak. Born in Denver in 
1907, his father, Dr. W. G. Rundle, brought the family to Orleans in 
1913. Following high school he took journalistic training at the University 
of Nebraska; his first work was for the State Journal; then was on the 
staff of McCook Gasette, and joined the United Press Associations in 
Lincoln in 1929, serving as bureau manager here and in Des Moines and 
Minneapolis. Later he was sent to Kansas City, Chicago and New York, 
thence to the radio department where he prepared and presented the pro- 
gram known as “Soldiers of the Press.” In August last he went over- 
seas, reporting first from England, then from Cairo during that historic 
conference, and later from India. His present assignment is in China. 
Lincoln is his home 


CHARLES P. ARNot, correspondent of the United Press, has written 
some of the most dramatic stories of the war in the Southwest Pacific. 

From the bridge of a warship Arnot saw the Japanese aerial assault 
which sank the Aircraft Carrier Hornet in the battle of the Santa Cruz 
Islands in October 1942. He was the only correspondent who eye-wit- 
nessed that fierce naval and aerial encounter which turned back a 
Japanese invasion fleet seeking to smash the American hold on the 
Solomons. 

Later Arnot spent several weeks on Guadalcanal during the crucial 
phases of the battle for that strategic island. More recently he has 
flown with bombing planes on raids against Japanese island bases in the 
Pacific. He was accredited to the Pacific Fleet early in 1942. Almost 
from the date of his arrival in Hawaii he has been on active assignments 
with naval task forces. 

Armot was born in Scribner in 1917. He became interested in 
journalism while in grade school. While still in college he joined the 
staff of the Fremont Tribune. He won the award of the Nebraska Press 
Association for the year’s best news story in 1938, and with it a number 
of offers of employment. One of these led him to join the United Press 
staff in Lincoln; a year later he became manager of the Lincoln bureau, 
and was transferred to the cable desk in New York shortly after Germany 
invaded Poland. From that desk he won his assignment as correspondent 
attached to the Pacific fleet. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first printed volume of Nebraska History issued by the 
State Historical Society was Volume I, No. 1, of Transactions 
and Reports, edited by Robert W. Furnas and published in 1885. 
Following is a condensed list of State Historical Society publica- 
tions since that date: 

Regular bound volumes — Volume I, First Series, to and 
including Volume XXII of the Consolidated Series. Total number 
of printed pages (size 6 x 9”) 8,460. Total number of maps and 
illustrations 223. 

The editors of these volumes, in chronological sequence from 
the beginning, have been Robert W. Furnas, George E. Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Addison E. Sheldon, Albert Watkins, C. S. 
Paine, Albert Watkins, Addison E. Sheldon. 

In February, 1918, appeared the first issue of a historical mag- 
azine published by the Society, with Addison E. Sheldon as editor. 
The publication of this magazine has continued through the years 
with the same editor. In all there are twenty-four volumes 
(92 issues) up to January 1, 1944, Total number of printed pages, 
5,113; of maps and illustrations, 982. 

The grand total of all the publications issued by this Society is 
13,781 pages, 1,205 illustrations. 

In addition, nearly fifty miscellaneous books and pamphlets 





on the subject of Nebraska have been published by the Society. 

These standard publications are the most important documents 
in the history of Nebraska. A complete set should be in every 
public library and in every high school. Only a few nearly com- 
plete sets are now available. Librarians and school officers desir- 
ing to secure these should correspond at once with Nebraska 
State Historical Society, The Capitol, Lincoln. 


AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of the ownership, management and circulation of NEBRASKA 
History, A Quarterly Magazine, published at Lincoln 9, Nebraska; 
¢ ‘ : I 
as required by act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 


Published and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 





President — James E. Lawrence. 
Circulation — 1,360; edition 2,000 copies. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders — none, 
(Signed) James E. LAwrence, 
President. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of May, 1944. 
H. F. Herminghaus, Notary Public. 





(My commission expires July 14, 1948.) 























Take Notice!! 


Do Not Destroy Nebraska’s War Time His- 
tory, nor the records of her heroic frontier. 


Take Counsel with your Nebraska State His- 
torical Society before disposing of 
“waste” paper. 


To Make This Binding Flexible 


Hold a steel-edge ruler firmly along the line 
of crease beside stapling, and fold the cover back 
smoothly, with care, at that line. Repeat with back 
cover. Be watchful of the binding-cement, lest you 
crack it. Then fold back the inner pages a few at 
a time, working from each end toward center of 
book. Repeat, firming down all pages, and your 
magazine will open readily at any point. 





Nebraska: A Guide to the Cornhusker State 


This is both a guide book and a history covering 
the development of the state from prehistoric to 
modern times—her history and folklore, science 
and industries, culture and achievements, to- 
gether with descriptive tours of city and country, 
of scenic attractions and historic sites. 

Compiled and written by the Federal Writers’ Project as 
one of the American Guide Series. Sponsored by Nebraska 


State Historical Society. Published by The Viking Press, 
New York, 1939. Illustrated; 424 pages; price $2.50 postpaid. 


For Sale by 


Nebraska State Historical Society 
The State Capitol Lincoln 9, Nebraska 
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